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BETWEEN ISSUES 


PUBLICATION of our annual index, which begins 
on page 27, is always something of a traumatic 
experience for the typesetters and proofreaders who 
suddenly have to cope with endless galleys of micro- 
scopic type. But, in addition to fulfilling its obvious 
function, the index has a unique value. For a survey 
of the material that has occupied the pages of a 
magazine like THE New LEADER since January pin- 
points the shifting focus of world affairs in the year 
now drawing to an end. 

Thus, for example, the turmoil in Africa: When 
one combines all the categories of the Dark Continent, 
they account for the largest number of 1961 listings 
—29. Close behind, but in second place for the second 
successive year after five straight years in the number 
one position, is Russia—28 entries. U.S. Politics, 
which was at the head of all other categories in 
1960; because of the Presidential election, has traded 
places with Africa and is now third—27. 

Crises old and new also swelled several categories. 
The Berlin situation, which reached its latest climax 
on August 13 when the Communists began building 
a wall across that already divided city, brought Ger- 
many up to 19. France, still seeking a solution to its 
North African problem, is recorded at 13, which 
does not include Algeria’s 8. Cuba under Fidel Castro, 
the subject of two special supplements by Theodore 
Draper (March 27 and June 5), dominates the in- 
dividual Latin American listings with 10. Laos, re- 
turning to the spotlight after a period of dormancy, 
registered 9. 

At home, the controversy over Federal aid to pub- 
lic schools contributed heavily to U.S. Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare—15. And, of course, there was con- 
tinued concern with Foreign Policy—14; the Econ- 
omy—14; and the fight for first-class citizenship 
being waged by Negroes—10. 

Last year at this time, we observed that the in- 
fant months of the Golden Sixties appeared rather 
tame when compared with the last half of the Fabulous 
Fifties. Now we're not so sure. In any event, we 
don’t feel sufficiently confident to predict that the 
pattern will continue. 

Nevertheless, Happy New Year! 


OuR COVER is by Barry Geller. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR SALAN’S ‘FRENCH-ALGERIAN REPUBLIC’ 


ay rey sn BYIGAIttE 
France and 
the Secret Army 


PARIS 
OU RECEIVE a neat, formal, 
cine note in your letter- 
box informing you that a percepteur 
of the Secret Army Organization 
(OAS) will be calling on you in 
the near future to collect your con- 
tribution to its funds. If you are 
a wealthy businessman, property- 
owner, politician, doctor or enter- 
tainer, a sum will be fixed; if you 
are of modest means you are free 
to give what you wish. 

The percepteur turns out to be 
a well-dressed, curt but polite young 
man who, if you doubt his creden- 
tials (for some non-political crooks 
have tried to exploit the racket), 
can show you a photostat of a 
message signed by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the OAS, ex-General 
Raoul Salan. If you refuse to pay 
he will not threaten you, but a 
charge of plastic will probably 
wreck your car or the entrance to 
your house a week later and the 
OAS will increase your assessment 
to cover the cost of the operation. 

This simple procedure was the 
prelude to most of what, to the 
outside observer, appear to be 
senseless explosions which have 
damaged homes and business prem- 
ises in Paris and other French 
Cities in recent weeks. (Other at- 
tacks have been directed against 
RO ELOISE SE y= 
Ray ALAN is a British correspondent 
who has reported on Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East for many years. 
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journalists and political leaders who 
had offended the extreme Right.) 
Most of those approached pay, and 
many make regular monthly con- 
tributions: some because they are 
in sympathy with the extreme Right 
anyhow, others through fear of 
being “plastiqué,” a few because 
“you never know—these people 
may be in power in a month or 
rs 

In two or three towns Left-wing 
businessmen and storekeepers have 
agreed to reject OAS demands and 
set up a solidarity fund to aid those 
of their number who suffer. There 
also have been calls for a Govern- 
ment fund to aid OAS victims. But 
on the whole, up to the beginning 
of this month, the average French- 
man showed no sign of being 
awakened from his fatalistic politi- 
cal apathy even by bomb explosions 
in his own main street. 

“The nation is chloroformed,” 
sigh former Foreign Minister Chris- 
tian Pineau and other moderate 
commentators. “We appear to have 
acquired a taste for chloroform,” 
the conservative Le Monde has ob- 
served. “How can you expect the 
French people to take an interest in 
public affairs?” a leading Paris 
editor asked me. “The only alterna- 
tives to de Gaulle are a Right-wing 
military dictatorship and a Center- 
Left coalition of opportunists like 
Guy Mollet—the gravediggers of 
the Fourth Republic. What inspira- 
tion is there in either prospect? The 


only political event which could 
catch the nation’s interest would be 
the formation of a new party by 
someone like Brigitte Bardot or 
Princess Margaret.” 

Only a week later, on December 
1, Brigitte Bardot was making po- 
litical headlines. And a few days 
after that thousands of demonstra- 
tors were tussling with the police 
in Paris, Toulouse and elsewhere, 
shouting “Vive BB!” and “OAS 
assassins!” She had not, unfortu- 
nately, founded a party, but she had 
written—or, to be precise, signed 
—a letter to the liberal weekly 
L’Express denouncing the OAS, 
which had “assessed” her for a 
contribution of $11,000. Not wish- 
ing to live under a Nazi regime, 
she said, she had refused to pay. 

Uneasy, perhaps, at finding her- 
self in the wrong kind of spotlight, 
Brigitte subsequently described the 
whole thing as “une farce,” and 
the OAS denied that it had ap- 
proached her. But when the Com- 
munist party, the pro-Communist 
General Labor Federation (CGT) 
and the United Socialist party 
(PSU) held joint demonstrations in 
every major city to protest against 
OAS terrorism and the Govern- 
ment’s failure to do anything ener- 
getic about it, “Vive BB!” was a 
heaven-sent rallying-cry. 

Not to be outdone, a group of 
Left-inclined Gaullists—who had 
supported the General in 1958 be- 
cause they were convinced he would 





clamp down on the Algiers ultras— 
formed a semi-secret “Republican 
Defense Committee” and sent OAS- 
type leaflets to known and sus- 
pected Right-wing activists, some of 
whom are members of the Gaullist 


Union for the New Republic 
(UNR). The leaflets warned them 
to expect counter-terrorist bomb- 
ings and other reprisals if the OAS 
kept up its campaign of intimida- 
tion. By mid-December similar com- 
mittees were being formed, general- 
ly under Left-wing auspices, in 
dozens of French towns. 

The Government, alarmed by the 
prospect of a wave of competitive 
violence, leaped into action. First, 
it published a fatuous decree “dis- 
solving” the OAS. This impressed 
no one because the OAS had never 
existed legally anyhow. Then of- 
ficial spokesmen hurriedly promised 
stern anti-terrorist measures and 
the internment of OAS _ sympa- 
thizers. But the Government was, 
as ever, divided on the severity of 
the sanctions to be taken. 

De Gaulle has been urging de- 
cisive measures for three months 
and complaining at Cabinet meet- 
ings about the mysterious “osmosis” 
between official and activist circles. 
Prime Minister Michel Debré and 
his friends are inhibited by the 
knowledge that the OAS leaders 
were their political allies only three 
years ago; that the OAS rank-and- 
file are recruited among Right-wing 
militants who campaigned for the 
Fifth Republic and its President in 
1958; and that most Army officers 
and an important section of the 
Security Police are today more 
critical of de Gaulle than of the 
ultras. 

“It is de Gaulle,” officers say, 
“who has betrayed the principles 
on which the Fifth Republic was 
founded, not the so-called ultras. 
We realize now that he was simply 
making use of us, in order to hoist 
himself to power, when he paid 
lip-service to Algérie francaise and 
associated himself with the uprising 
of May 13, 1958.” 


4 


Tis: OAS HAS two clear, straight-~ 


forward aims: to discredit and 
if possible topple de Gaulle, and 
to keep as much of Algeria French 
as possible. Just as de Gaulle’s 
supporters (notably Jacques Sous- 
telle, now in opposition, and Debré) 
undermined the Fourth Republic by 
provoking crises at every oppor- 
tunity and sapping the public’s faith 
in Parliamentary institutions, the 
OAS seeks to demonstrate that, far 
from bringing France stability, 
de Gaulle has plunged it deeper 
into uncertainty and disunity. 

Another attempt to assassinate 
de Gaulle is not to be ruled out 
(the last one was carried out 
amateurishly by hotheads of the 
old-school Algérie frangaise move- 
ment, not by one of the trained 
OAS sections which, under the 
overall command of Jacques Susini, 
specialize in this type of operation). 
But it would give his opponents 
greater satisfaction to see him hu- 
miliated—like Pétain—by the col- 
lapse of his policy and the deser- 
tion of his followers. 

Unlike the last three ultra up- 
risings in Algiers, the next one will 
not seek to unseat the Paris govern- 
ment. Its aim will be the establish- 
ment of a “French-Algerian Re- 
public” in those parts of Algeria 
where European settlers are rela- 
tively numerous (principally the 
Oran-Algiers-Bougie coastal zone) 
and in adjoining areas that can be 
controlled without undue logistic 
strain by the Army. Its President, 
provisionally, will be General Salan; 
the vice-president will be a Moslem. 
Moslems will be declared full citi- 
zens. (Salan claims substantial Mos- 
lem support, and it is known that 
the OAS has Moslem members. 
OAS militants have been instructed 
to slap down European hotheads 
who indulge in anti-Moslem incite- 
ment.) Peripheral Moslem areas 
will be ceded to Tunisia and Moroc- 
co if their inhabitants so desire. 

Eight years ago, before violence 
had actually erupted in Algeria, I 
published a plan for an overall 


partition of French North Africa op 
something like these lines. [ts aim 
was to satisfy Moslem aspirations 
and safeguard the undoubted rights 
of established European settlers; the 
Algerian enclave would have r. 
mained attached to France. Th 
plan was well received by libera 
Frenchmen and Moslems, but could 
not even be discussed with the 
myopic settlers. 

Today, the settlers would be glad 
to accept far less than was sug. 
gested then. In the meantime, how.- 
ever, their obtuseness has provoked 
a Moslem revolt and lost them 
sympathy in France. An offer to 
cede certain Moslem areas of Al- 
geria to Tunisia and Morocco, 
justifiable when no assertive Al 
gerian national consciousness exist- 
ed, will be interpreted now as an 
attempt to divide the Moslems. The 
governments of Tunisia and Moroc- 
co are known to covet Algerian 
oilfields adjoining their territories, 
but collusion with Salan would 
expose them both to domestic up- 
heaval (the Algerian National 
Liberation Front—FLN—probably 
controls more armed men_ inside 
Tunisia than President Bourguiba). 

Information presently available 
suggests that the “French-Algerian 
Republic” may be proclaimed soon 
after the publication of a peace 
agreement between General de 
Gaulle and the Algerian nationalists. 
Aware of the danger, the French 
President has ordered that stocks 
of food, ammunition and fuel i 
Algeria be run down. Even it 
France the Army’s supplies ar 
being issued on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. And officers loyal to de Gaulle 
have been advised to facilitate the 
implantation within their units of 
yet another French secret society, 
the Organisation Clandestine du 
Contingent. This is a loose alliance 
of, for the most part, Left-wing com- 
scripts who, like conscripts the 
world over, dislike their regular of- 
ficers and noncoms and wish to 
return home as soon as _ possible. 
They are critical of the advocates 
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of Algérie francaise and would, as 
far as possible, resist any attempt to 
be used by them in a putsch. 

The non-cooperation of con- 
scripts (who in some cases sabo- 
taged their vehicles) contributed to 
the collapse of the last military coup 
in Algeria, though it is only since 
the end of October that an official 
effort has been made to organize 
and coordinate potential conscript 
resistance to the ultras. Journalists 
in Paris have received several leaf- 
lets signed “OCC,” and two or 
three of the leaflets have been seen 
in Algiers, but the movement is 
not thought to have made any im- 
portant headway. The private 
soldier is peculiarly vulnerable to 
victimization, and the more hostile 
he is to the ultras the more likely 
he is to be critical of de Gaulle 
for having played up to them for 
so long. In any event, the leaders 
of the OAS, having learned the 
lessons of last April, say that after 
proclamation of the ‘“French-Al- 
gerian Republic” conscripts will be 
shipped home and replaced by Al- 
gerian-born reservists and youths. 

The problem of supplies is a 
stiffer one. De Gaulle, more cou- 
rageous than Pierre Pflimlin in 
1958, would impose a boycott on 
Algeria. General Salan expects to 
receive sufficient basic supplies to 
tide his republic over its first month 
from Spain, Portugal, South Africa 
and, possibly, Belgium and South- 
em Rhodesia. He also hopes for 
some form of diplomatic recognition 
from most of these states, and will 
apply—not very hopefully—for rec- 
ognition by the U.S. and UN. He 
believes that if he could hold out 
for a month metropolitan France 
might be induced by pro-colon 
propagandists to thaw sufficiently in 
his favor to permit a resumption of 
economic relations between France 
and Algeria. It is probable that if 
a beleaguered “French-Algerian Re- 
public” were then subjected to an 
all-out Arab attack, French senti- 
Ment would swing in its favor. 

Since 1958, the French-Algeria 
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movement has been tainted in 
France by the justifiable suspicion 


that it sought to “Algerianize” 
France — to impose neo-Fascist, 
“corporativist” doctrines, and if 


necessary a military dictatorship, on 
the whole French nation in an at- 
tempt to save itself from the con- 
sequences of its errors in Algeria. 
General Salan now takes pains to 
emphasize in his statements that 
he is, at heart, a good republican— 
indeed, a defender of republican 
legality, since de Gaulle’s offer of 
self-determination to Algeria vio- 
lates the French Constitution. Salan 
has dissociated himself from the 
wilder neo-Fascists and disciples of 
Mao Tse-tung who came to the 
fore in Algeria in May 1958, and 
he approved General Franco’s de- 
cision to place Pierre Lagaillarde 
and more than a dozen other Al- 
gérie francaise hotheads in preven- 
tive detention in October. 
(Franco’s action was requested 
by de Gaulle, who, in exchange, 
ordered restrictive measures against 
Spanish democrats exiled in France. 
But before rounding up Lagaillarde 
and his companions, the Spanish 
authorities consulted Salan’s per- 
sonal representative in Madrid— 
who is still there, on good terms 
with officialdom. The majority of 
Europeans in the Oran region are 
of Spanish origin, and, now that 
Spain’s flirtation with the Arabs has 
been wrecked by a dispute with 
Morocco over oil-prospecting on 
the fringes of the Spanish Sahara, 
General Franco is believed to be 
willing to offer the Europeans of 
Algeria some form of association 
with Spain if they succeed in es- 
tablishing their autonomy.) 


HE FREEDOM with which Salan 

and his aides move about Al- 
geria, and the ease with which 
their followers distribute leaflets, 
make pirate broadcasts and collect 
funds, are indicative of the extent 
of the support and sympathy they 
can count on in military and ad- 
ministrative circles. A French civil 


servant said to me recently: “I 
would not like to be the loyal 
gendarme or soldier who tried to 
arrest Salan and company.” But 
loyal troops may one day capture 
or shoot them, and the last illusions 
of the settlers would be shattered 
like a punctured soap-bubble. 

Whether or not Salan survives to 
proclaim his “French-Algerian Re- 
public,” it is clearer than ever now 
that France’s Gaullist interregnum 
has solved nothing. Not only is 
Algeria in a worse state than in 
1958: In international affairs, 
France has never been more iso- 
lated. Economically, de Gaulle was 
for nearly three years the beneficiary 
of the sound planning and invest- 
ment of his predecessors and of 
the stringent orthodoxy of his first 
Finance Minister, that pillar of the 
Fourth Republic, Antoine Pinay. 
But even in this sphere, heavy mili- 
tary and “prestige” expenditure is 
reopening old sores, and inflation, 
rising prices, and industrial and 
rural unrest and strikes ,are again 
in the headlines. Politically, even the 
most naive foreign correspondents, 
after lapping up Gaullist propa- 
ganda for three years, are now ad- 
mitting that for the ministerial 
crises of the Fourth Republic the 
“stable” Fifth has merely substi- 
tuted far more dangerous military 
convulsions. In mid-December, the 
sober Catholic-conservative Popular 
Republican Movement (MRP), 
which has supported de Gaulle 
faithfully since 1958 and still holds 
three portfolios in his Government, 
issued the following statement: 

“France is menaced. Terrorist 
outrages are on the increase, vio- 
lence goes unpunished, extremism 
is leading the nation to the brink 
of civil war, and anarchy is over- 
whelming the state. . . . In order 
to suppress violence and safeguard 
civil peace it is essential to form 
a government which is truly repre- 
sentative of, and supported by, the 
nation.” 

Which is where General de 
Gaulle came in. 


By Denis Healey Br itain 


LONDON 


HE CURTAIN fell on another 
act in the shabby drama of 


Britain’s vacillating Congo policy 
when, after the most heated debate 
on foreign affairs since Suez, the 
Government's call for an immediate 
and unconditional cease-fire in 
Katanga won a majority in Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, a dozen Right- 
wing Conservatives ostentatiously 
abstained from supporting Prime 
Minister Macmillan in the lobby, 
and one maverick Tory actually 
voted with the Labor and Liberal 
parties against him. The Govern- 
ment’s vote might have been still 
smaller had Macmillan not pulled 
one of the most dishonest stunts in 
Parliamentary history at the close 
of the debate. 

At the very end of his speech, 
the Prime Minister read out a letter 
from United Nations Acting Secre- 
tary General Thant that had just 
been received by the British repre- 
sentative in New York. It merely 
reaffirmed the Security Council 
resolution of November 24 and 
said that UN officials Robert 
Gardiner and Ralph Bunche were 
in Leopoldville trying to improve 
the situation. Macmillan repre- 
sented this as a friendly response 
to the British demand for an im- 
mediate cease-fire. 

But Bunche and Gardiner had 
started their mission in Leopold- 
ville before the British demand for 
ES - SEE MRE ES TS 
DENIS HEALEY was recently appoint- 
ed Labor party Spokesman for Com- 
monwealth and Colonial Affairs. 


Katanga 


a cease-fire, and U Thant had made 
it crystal clear that their task was 
political reconciliation and had 
nothing to do with the fighting in 
Katanga as such. For, as U.S. Under 
Secretary of State George Ball 
stated in a powerful rebuttal of 
Macmillan’s position, an immediate 
and unconditional cease-fire before 
the UN forces had achieved their 
minimum objectives would be right- 
ly regarded throughout the world 
as a humiliation of the entire UN. 

This episode simply confirmed 
the impression already created by 
the Government’s behavior earlier 
in the week. As Labor spokesman 
Harold Wilson said, the Govern- 
ment was not really concerned 
about obtaining a cease-fire in the 
Congo, but only about a cease-fire 
with the extremist rebels in the 
Conservative party. 

Thus, only three days before, it 
had used Swedish press reports of 
an alleged interview with the head 
of the UN’s Congo operations, Dr. 
Sture Linner, to justify withholding 
from the UN forces bombs which 
it had just undertaken to deliver. 
Yet Dr. Linner had already denied 
these reports, and they are now 
known to have been due to a faulty 
teleprinter. When the full-scale de- 
bate took place on Thursday, the 
Government completely dropped its 
previous excuse and maintained that 
delay in supplying the bombs was 
caused by disagreement about the 
targets on which they would be 
dropped. 

British opinion has been rightly 
disturbed by this evidence that 


major issues of foreign policy can 
be determined by small pressure 
groups inside the Conservative 
party—an abdication of responsi- 
bility by Macmillan that is all the 
more striking when contrasted with 
Gaitskell’s long resistance to similar 
extremist pressures in the Labor 
party. But beneath the oscillating 
equivocations in the Government's 
Congo policy over the last few 
weeks there lies some genuine dif- 
ferences of judgment and _ interest 
between Conservatives and Labor- 
ites, as well as between the Foreign 
Office and the State Department, 
or Downing Street and the White 
House. 

In the one relevant part of his 
speech, Macmillan described a real 
anxiety which has been partly re- 
sponsible for Britain’s Congo policy 
ever since the first trouble in 
Katanga 18 months ago: If the 
Tshombe regime in Elisabethville 
should collapse, “the United Na- 
tions will find itself with a province 
as large as France on its hands and 
no means at all of governing it. ... 
I fear that we may find the United 
Nations slipping into a war of con- 
quest and then having to set up 
an administration. That is not their 
mandate and not their business.” 

The British government has never 
had illusions about the extent to 
which Tshombe’s survival depends 
on the few hundred white merce- 
naries who command his armed 
forces. It has always feared that if 
they were expelled the Katanga 
Army and gendarmerie would im- 
mediately degenerate into a bar- 
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baric rabble. Thus, although it has 
been proved impossible to get rid 
of the mercenaries without force, 
Britain has consistently opposed 
giving the UN the right to use force 
for this purpose. 

These arguments obviously have 
some validity. But there are coun- 
ter-arguments which have always 
seemed decisive to the majority of 
the United Nations, and to the 
United States since President Ken- 
nedy took office. That Britain has 
consistently refused even to con- 
sider the counter-arguments, still 
less to bow to them, is difficult to 
explain except in the light of special 
interests, which so far the Govern- 
ment has never admitted in public. 

The main purpose of the UN 
presence in the Congo has always 
been to fill a vacuum which might 
otherwise suck the major powers 
into a new Korean War. The world 
body can only justify its refusal to 
allow Communist “volunteers” into 
other parts of the Congo if the 
European mercenaries are removed 
from Katanga. Moreover, the readi- 
ness and ability of the Congolese 
Central government to maintain its 
neutrality in the cold war depends 
on the UN’s success in preventing 
European intervention from keep- 
ing Katanga an independent state. 

Whether Tshombe could survive 
even in Katanga without his white 
mercenaries is an open question; 
whether without them he would 
come to terms with the Central 
Government is equally uncertain. 
What is certain is that unless the 
UN can exclude the possibility of 
covert European intervention in 
Katanga it has no chance whatever 
of achieving any of its agreed ob- 
jectives. 

The UN might have faced some 
difficult moral and political de- 
cisions on this issue if the Katangese 
armed forces had not continually 
Played into its hands. Tshombe’s 
troops violated the September ar- 
Mistice agreements again and again; 
their lawlessness culminated in the 
Savage attacks on UN officials 
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George Ivan Smith and Brian 
Urquhart in Elisabethville. It has 
become quite evident, too, that 
Tshombe has no control whatever 
over his own armed forces. 

The British government has tried 
to maintain that Katanga, for what- 
ever reason, is at least an island of 
peace and order in an anarchic 
Congo. But Tshombe’s writ has 
never run outside his own tribal 
area. His troops have massacred 
rival Baluba tribesmen on a scale 
described by Dag Hammarskjold 
as genocide. Peace and order in 
Katanga have been restricted to the 
mining belt close to the Rhodesian 
frontier, where the European owned 
and operated Union Miniére has 
continued functioning almost as if 
the Belgian government were still 
master of the Congo. 


T Is AT this point that suspicion 
i about the underlying motives of 
Macmillan’s policy begins. In the 
first place, there are very intimate 
personal and financial links between 
the European mining interests in 
Katanga and those in the neighbor- 
ing copper belt of Northern Rhod- 
esia. The Rhodesian Federal Prime 
Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, who is 
fighting desperately in his own 
federation against an overwhelming 
African majority, is thought to have 
alternative plans for a union of rich, 
white-dominated regions in Central 
Africa, including Southern Katanga, 
the Ncrthern Rhodesian copper belt 
and Southern Rhodesia. 

Sir Roy has throughout been the 
most violent critic of the whole 
UN operation in the Congo and 
has done everything possible to 
strengthen secessionist tendencies in 
Katanga. Over the last 10 years, 
he has built up a powerful and 
efficient public-relations machine in- 
side Britain itself which is now 
capable of influencing the majority 
of Conservative opinion on any is- 
sue concerning Central Africa. 

It is against this background that 
the so-called Katanga lobby enters 
the scene. Powerful British cor- 


porations, Tanganyika Concessions 
and the British South Africa Com- 
pany have a large holding in the 
Belgian-dominated Union Miniére. 
They include leading Conservative 
figures among their directors and 
have assets of more than $400 
million. 

After the Congo crisis began, 
these corporations gave their propa- 
ganda account to a public-relations 
firm headed by the former chief of 
the propaganda department of the 
Conservative Central Office, who 
also handles Portugese propaganda 
on Angola. It is impossible to guess 
to what extent British financial in- 
terests in Katanga have directly in- 
fluenced Government policy on the 
Congo. But it has been demon- 
strated this week that they can ex- 
ercise an indirect influence on Gov- 
ernment policy through Conserva- 
tive back-benchers. 

Before one accepts too simple 
and sinister an explanation of Con- 
servative behavior over the Congo, 
however, one must take account of 
the basic psychological trauma left 
by the Suez affair—and of the 
traditional Conservative attitudes 
from which Suez itself was born. 
On the whole, the British Conserva- 
tive party has adapted itself with 
astonishing ease to the decline of 
imperialism and the emergence of 
international authority. The real dif- 
ficulties have come where large 
minorities of white settlers are di- 
rectly threatened by colored ma- 
jorities, as in Kenya and Central 
Africa. 

In Katanga, as to a lesser extent 
at Suez, the familiar struggle be- 
tween European and African has 
been complicated by the interven- 
tion of the UN, with an Afro-Asian 
majority that consistently overrules 
the European states and with 
America on the Afro-Asian side. 
This has transformed the chronic 
Conservative neurosis into an un- 
controllable psychosis, with the 
most dangerous consequences for 
the stability of the present Govern- 
ment. 


Kennedy’s 


N SPEECHES before the National 
t Association of Manufacturers 
and the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, President Kennedy has 
announced his intention to do 
battle on the toughest Congressional 
terrain. He has called for a thorough 
revision of American tariff policy, 
the first since passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934. 

The present Trade Agreements 
Act expires June 30, 1962. Instead 
of requesting extension, the Presi- 
dent will ask Congress to write new 
legislation. He has not yet said 
what the new law should contain, 
but he has outlined his objectives 
and most observers predict he will 
ask for four major changes: 

1. White House power to make 
large tariff cuts across the board, 
and even to remove certain duties. 
At present, the President may make 
only small reductions in individual 
tariffs. 

2. Elimination of the “peril- 
point” provision that bars tariff cuts 
injurious to domestic industry. The 
President wants to be able to ne- 
gotiate reductions even when they 
hurt U.S. businesses competing with 
imported products. 

3. A new “escape clause,” con- 
taining a more meaningful defini- 
tion of injury. Under present legisla- 
tion, a firm may appeal to have 
RE ia TT ST RRRRIRE I: 
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Tariff 
Battle 


By Peter B. Kenen 


tariffs raised whenever imports in- 
crease more rapidly than its own 
production—even when there has 
been no absolute decline in output, 
employment or profits. It may also 
appeal when one of its products 
is adversely affected—even though 
it could use its plant and labor 
profitably to produce other prod- 
ucts. The White House will proba- 
bly ask that injury be defined to 
mean an absolute decline in em- 
ployment or output, an outright 
idling of resources. 

4. A change in the method of 
coping with injury. Now, an injured 
industry may ask for higher tariffs 
or other import restrictions. The 
new legislation would grant different 
kinds of relief: loans to diversify 
output, special tax treatment, aids 
to market research and for the re- 
training of workers, and an exten- 
sion of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. 

These four basic changes are 
long overdue. Economists familiar 
with tariff problems have been urg- 
ing similar reforms for many years. 
The gains from trade, they point 
out, derive from obtaining certain 
goods more cheaply than they can 
be made at home. As Adam Smith 
put it 185 years ago: “If a foreign 
country can supply us with a com- 
modity cheaper than we ourselves 
can make it, better buy it of them 
with some part of the produce of 
our own industry, employed in a 
way in which we have some ad- 
vantage.” 


Trade is beneficial because it im- 
pels specialization in the tasks a 
nation can do most efficiently. By 
restricting imports because they in- 
jure a domestic producer the coun- 
try foregoes such gains. By getting 
the domestic firm into new lines 
of work, out of the way of on- 
coming imports, it intensifies spe- 
cialization and captures the gains 
from trade. 

In his speech before the NAM 
the President employed these argu- 
ments, urging that trade policies 
should give consumers the widest 
choice of goods “at competitive 
prices.” The Administration, how- 
ever, has also stressed other argu- 
ments for tariff reform. Putting the 
emphasis on exports rather than im- 
ports, Administration spokesmen 
and allies have warned that the 
emerging external tariff of the 
European Common Market na- 
tions — West Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands—may curb US. 
exports. The United States, they 
say, must have the power to bar- 
gain down European trade barriers 
and thereby promote U.S. exports. 

The concern with export promo- 
tion, traditional to the Trade Agree- 
ments Program, enjoys special 
prominence at the White House 
because the balance of payments 
has once again worsened. Tariff re- 
ductions would, of course, increase 
imports. But the advocates of trade 
liberalization argue that U.S. ex- 
ports would increase more, im- 
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proving the balance of payments. 
Kennedy, indeed, put it more 
strongly than most of his supporters, 
warning that U.S. exports could 
“shrivel” if foreign trade barriers 
were not brought down. 

Administration spokesmen also 
argue that tariff reduction would 
sow the outflow of capital from 
the U.S. European tariffs are not 
prohibitively high, but together with 
cost and tax differences they may 
be encouraging American business 
to build plants in Europe. The Ad- 
ministration and many economists 
believe that the migration of Ameri- 
can capital may be hurting the 
balance of payments, and may also 
be damaging employment and in- 
come in this country. 

The European Common Market 
plays a very important part in the 
Administration’s case. First, it is 
said, the United States must pre- 
serve its share in Europe’s growing 
market. Second, it is argued, the 
European market is the only one 
large enough to offer reciprocity 
for the U.S. tariff cuts that would 
ease access to the huge American 
market. Finally, it is said, Europe 
and the United States must jointly 
give growing markets to the less- 
developed countries. 

Exploiting the President’s unique 
prestige in matters of foreign policy, 
the supporters of a new trade policy 
contend that trade liberalization is 
required to attain the essential ob- 
jectives of American diplomacy. 
They have tried to catch the op- 
position off-guard by conceding that 
tariff reduction could be painful, 
but urging the sacrifice as necessary 
if the United States is to maintain 
its leadership within the Western 
world. 

While this is probably the best 
tactic, it may not work. The White 
House faces stiff opposition in Con- 
gress, where protectionist sentiment 
has been growing apace with foreign 
competition. It may have trouble 
mobilizing support from those seg- 
Ments of the electorate that have 
favored liberal policies before. 
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community has come to es- 
pouse freer trade. Corporations 
with extensive operations overseas 
have become increasingly cosmo- 
politan. Many have affiliates unique- 
ly devoted to foreign business. 
These same companies, however, 
are angry with the Administration 
because it has asked the Congress 
to tighten the tax treatment of 
foreign investment—to assert Treas- 
ury jurisdiction over the very firms 
that regard themselves as citizens 
of the world. In his 1961 tax mes- 
sage, the President asked Congress 
to tax the foreign earnings of U.S. 
companies, not merely the earnings 
that come home as dividends. Even 
in his speech before the NAM, the 
President renewed this request, in- 
sisting that the present tax treatment 
of foreign-source income constitutes 
an undue stimulus to foreign in- 
vestment and thus adds to the 
balance of payments problem. 

The White House will also have 
difficulty with labor. The trade 
adjustment program which is cen- 
tral to its proposal was first urged 
by David MacDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers, when he 
was a member of the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower. 
But some labor leaders are now 
very concerned that the trade 
adjustment program will be inade- 
quate. The AFL-CIO will support 
the Administration, but key con- 
stituent unions may abstain when 
it comes time to nail down votes in 
the House and Senate. 

One can easily understand the 
plight of the labor leaders. Un- 
employment is high and wages are 
low in a number of the industries 
that can expect additional com- 
petition if tariffs come down. Many 
of the workers who would be most 
directly affected are middle-aged; 
they will have difficulty finding new 
jobs and will lose seniority and 
other valued rights even when they 
can find alternative employment. 

The unions, in addition, are in- 


A LARGE PART of the business 


creasingly worried about wage rates 
abroad. Ironically, the “cheap for- 
eign labor” arguments used for so 
long by management to answer 
union wage demands are now taking 
hold in the labor movement. The 


individual worker, mereover, cannot 
be expected to accept the econo- 
mists’ austere answers to the 
“pauper labor” argument. A man 
in danger of losing his job is under- 
standably suspicious of reassurances 
that glibly invoke average wage 
rates and productivity, or that talk 
about the balance of trade. 

The farmers, too, are rather 
worried. They are concerned that 
the new trade policy will not en- 
large foreign markets for U.S. farm 
products, that it will be impotent 
to liberalize European agricultural 
policies. The White House, how- 
ever, may have regained some sup- 
port in the farm belt by delaying 
acceptance of a tariff bargain al- 
ready negotiated with the Common 
Market because that agreement did 
not do enough for the U.S. farmer. 

For some months, the United 
States haggled with the Common 
Market countries over a European 
offer to reduce tariffs on industrial 
goods by 20 per cent in exchange 
for “equivalent” U.S. concessions. 
The U.S. negotiators had difficulty 
matching this offer, since the Presi- 
dent cannot lower U.S. duties by 
more than 20 per cent and can- 
not go that far on many products. 
When, at last, agreement was 
reached, the White House expressed 
dissatisfaction with the bargain, re- 
portedly because it did not open 
European markets to U.S. wheat 
and cotton. 

At this writing, the provisional 
agreement seems slated for ap- 
proval. But the President has made 
his point. The United States, he has 
indicated, will bargain hard to 
liberalize trade in farm products. 
Administration allies correctly note, 
too, that the new tariff policy may 
not suffice to tear down the non- 
tariff barriers obstructing agricul- 
tural trade, but that, lacking the 





power to bargain on tariffs, the 
U.S. will not be able to exert a 
liberal influence on Western Europe. 

Finally, the White House will 
face determined opposition from the 
radical right. Senator Barry Gold- 
water (R.-Ariz.), an enthusiastic 
advocate of private enterprise and 
free competition, draws the line at 
the seashore; foreign competition is 
somehow different from domestic 
competition. What is more, the Ad- 
ministration may have played di- 
rectly into the hands of the new 
know-nothings. Too many Adminis- 
tration supporters have been urging 
that the U.S. seek “association” 
with the European Common Mar- 
ket. They have thereby given 
credence to fears that the Ad- 
ministration will formally adhere 
to the Treaty of Rome, the con- 
stitution of the Common Market, 
and thus subscribe to the principle 
that labor should move as freely 
as goods. The Europeans, inci- 
dentally, are a long way from un- 
restricted labor migration. But this 
does not matter; the most casual 
suggestion or implication along 
these lines flutters the red flag be- 
fore the true-blue legions. 

A US. partnership with the 
Common Market would be folly, 
even if feasible. To begin with, it 
would weaken the impetus to po- 
litical union in Western Europe. 
Washington has always favored eco- 
nomic integration as a way station 
on the road to full European con- 
federation. By eliminating barriers 
to trade within Europe and sur- 
rounding the Continent with uni- 
form external tariff barriers, it is 
argued, the Common Market fosters 
recognition of Europe’s common 
interest and problems. This fosters 
communal action and the growth 
of European political institutions. If 
the United States were to join the 
Common Market, or even to enter 
into a limited partnership, it would 
dangerously divert Europe’s atten- 
tion from European problems. 

U.S. membership or partnership 
would also complicate Western re- 
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lations with the less-developed 
countries. If the United States, 
Canada and Western Europe were 
to eliminate trade barriers within 
the Atlantic community, while 
leaving or raising such barriers 
against imports from the outside, 
the less-developed countries would 
be at a serious commercial disad- 
vantage in their most important ex- 
port markets. This result would be 
especially damaging to Latin Amer- 
ica, for it is already disadvantaged 
by the preferential treatment Europe 
gives to the countries of tropical 
Africa. Still worse, Atlantic free 
trade would proclaim a _ formal 
separation of the rich lands from 
the poor and, in dangerous meas- 
ure, the white from the non-white. 

The President has explicitly dis- 
avowed any plan to unite the 
United States and Western Europe 
in a preferential trading community. 
But there are advocates of formal 
union in the Administration’s camp, 
and some of the other advocates of 
lower tariffs have been careless in 
their discussions of this most 
sensitive point. Testifying before 
the Joint Economic Committee, Will 
Clayton, Dean Acheson and Chris- 
tian Herter all spoke of a partner- 
ship with Europe in terms so glow- 
ing and compelling that friends and 
critics alike may be excused for 
believing that they do envisage full 
or partial American accession to 
the Treaty of Rome. 


HE SKIRMISHING has already 
begun on Capitol Hill. Under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
Hale Boggs (D.-La.), a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has held two weeks of hear- 
ings to parade a host of witnesses 
friendly to the Administration. 
Another subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of Representative 
John Dent (D.-Pa.), has been 
making a record for the other 
side; dozens have detailed their 
struggles with import competition. 
The big battle, however, will 
take place in the House Ways and 


Means Committee. That Committe, 
in fact, could give the President his 
biggest victories or worst defeats 
in the coming Congressional se. 
sion. It will have to deal with ta 
policy, including the Presidents 
proposal for the tougher treatment 
of American business abroad, even 
as it struggles with the tariff prob. 
lem. In the end, much will depend 
on the way in which two statistical 
series evolve during the next few 
months—the unemployment and 
gold statistics. 

If unemployment continues to 
shrink, Congress may be very much 
more willing to risk a liberal trade 
policy. Such a policy would not in- 
crease unemployment over the long 
run, but could cause temporary 
idleness during the transition to 
freer trade. 

The gold figures could cut either 
way. A continuing outflow at recent 
levels might hurt the Administra- 
tion. While liberal trade policies 
would probably strengthen _ the 
balance of payments, as the White 
House maintains, Congress is skep- 
tical. It may not want to gamble 
on an increase of exports larger 
than the corresponding increase of 
imports. 

One thing is clear, even at this 
stage. The President is determined 
to win, and the Administration will 
run the gamut from reasoned appeal 
to dire prediction. Indeed, both 
sides are going to use every argu- 
ment that can earn support and 
Capitol Hill will be host to the 
largest collection of bogeymen ever 
mustered to do battle on the tariff 
question. The low-paid foreign 
worker will be displayed to counter 
the runaway textile firm; the Com- 
mon Market will be threat, promise, 
menace and opportunity, in alter- 
nating sentences. 

The President will have to use 
all of his skill and influence to win 
the tariff fight. One can only hope 
that he will, for the stakes are high 
and the President’s proposals could 
inaugurate a new and fruitful era im 
American tariff history. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


HAVE LONG had a notion to 
| write a column about American 
land-grant colleges. It was at one 
such institution that I got my start 
in life. I well recall the pride with 
which I took in my initial view of 
the Ohio State campus in 1899 and 
my satisfaction with th” first-class 
teachers and scholars on the faculty. 
At that time the annual tuition was 
$25 and the range of studies practi- 
cally limitless. Although Ohio State 
was supposed to be “a university 
for the industrial classes,” its cur- 
riculum included almost the whole 
range of academic studies. 

Federally sponsored land-grant 
colleges were inaugurated 100 years 
ago. Their record is of special im- 
portance to Americans today when 
educators proclaim that schools of 
all grades are in a period of des- 
perate crisis. The states, counties 
and towns, they say, cannot raise 
sufficient funds to put up the neces- 
sary buildings and pay teachers 
adequate salaries. 

Land-grant colleges also have 
some bearing on the comprehensive 
aid to education bill which was in- 
troduced into the 87th Congress by 
the Kennedy Administration. Had it 
passed, that bill would have gone 
a long way toward setting things 
tight. It provided that the Federal 
government and the states cooperate 
to establish a good school system. 
The bill passed the Senate but was 
held up in the House. It will, of 
course, be reintroduced when Con- 
gress meets in January. 

Last session, there were four 
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Buchanan 
or 


Lincoln? 


major arguments against the aid to 
education bill: (1) that it was un- 
constitutional; (2) that it would 
give the Federal government the 
power to control our educational 
system and thus eventually our en- 
tire social life; (3) that 
billions of dollars should 
not be drained from the 
treasury for such a pur- 
pose during a time of 
military danger; and (4) 
that the proposed bill was 
unfair to private and 
parochial schools, which 
naturally would not par- 
take in the largesse from 
Washington. 

Now all members of 
Congress ought to examine these 
arguments in the light of the his- 
tory of land-grant colleges. This 
magnificent project was conceived 
by Jonathan B. Turner, a professor 
at a Presbyterian college in Illinois. 
He suggested to the Illinois Legisla- 
ture that it devote the money from 
the sale of its public lands to the 
establishment of a state university. 

The idea was turned down but 
did not die. The Legislature passed 
it on to the national Congress, where 
it was picked up by a Vermonter, 
Justin S. Morrill. In 1857, he in- 
troduced the first bill which pro- 
vided for the use of land-grant in- 
come for educational aid. This was 
during the static Administration of 
James Buchanan, who is remem- 
bered as the wearer of impeccable 
clothes and as having been an ex- 
pert judge of food. To this notable 
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gourmet the original aid to educa- 
tion bill tasted unconstitutional, and 
he vetoed it. 

But Congressman Morrill intro- 
duced a similar bill in 1862. It 
proposed that funds accruing from 
the sale of public lands 
be divided among the 
states and utilized to pro- 
vide instruction not only 
“in agriculture and me- 
Schanic arts” but in the 
liberal arts as well. In 
that year, on the very 
day when he called out 
300,000 soldiers, Abra- 
ham Lincoln—who was 
less interested in food 
and clothes than his pred- 
ecessor—signed the education bill 
into law. 

We have a right to be proud of 
the broadmindedness exhibited by 
our Congressmen of 100 years ago. 
When the very life of our nation 
was at stake they dared to propose 
that “scientific and classical studies” 
be cultivated along with agriculture 
and the mechanical arts. 

As for the control of education 
by Washington, the thought never 
entered the minds of our 19th 
century politicians. Neither did the 
strange notion that sectarian institu- 
tions should be supported by money 
drawn from the pockets of the gen- 
eral population. But the main ques- 
tion which present members of the 
House and Senate should answer 
is this: Do they want to be lined 
up with Jim Buchanan or Abe 
Lincoln? 


WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By George E. Herman 


HIS IS THE time of the year 
when the pulse of Washington 


quickens from the heady influx of 
Senators and Representatives re- 
turning from autumn at home 
loaded with Christmas presents and 
filled with home-town talk. It is that 
biennial season when members of 
the House in particular see looming 
up before them the spectacle of 
elections in November—and Demo- 
crats ponder the twin question of 
what the President can do for them 
in November and what they should 
do for him until then. 

Returning Congressmen agree 
that Kennedy’s personal popularity 
at the grass roots remains high. But 
this kind of personal support, as 
President Eisenhower unhappily 
discovered, does not necessarily 
carry over to particular bills, issues 
or individuals backed by even the 
most enthusiastic White House sup- 
port. Nevertheless, as the inevitable 
election panic grows in the Con- 
gressional breast the importance of 
the President’s popularity will loom 
larger and larger. 

On the other side of the scales, 
there is almost no backlog of re- 
sentment against the White House 
among Congressmen as a result of 
last year’s legislative battles. This 
is mainly due to the President’s own 
skill at handling his former col- 
leagues on the Hill. But it is a 
credit, too, to the subtlety and 
— aT a 
GEORGE E. HERMAN is the White 
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Congress 
Returns 


RAYBURN: POWER TO BE DIVIDED 


grace of Larry O’Brien of the 
President’s Congressional liaison 
staff. O’Brien has long been con- 
vinced that old-fashioned arm- 
twisting by the White House is im- 
practical and dangerous. After all, 
the Southern Democrats who con- 
trol the vital committees are likely 
to be re-elected year after year, and 
their memories are as long as their 
service on the Hill. 

One unknown factor in the sec- 
ond session of the 87th Congress, 
of course, is the effect of the death 
of Speaker Sam Rayburn. The 
White House has lost a powerful 
and influential leader in the House. 
But although Rayburn did not see 
eye to eye with Kennedy on a great 
many items, he remained doggedly 
loyal to his party. In fact, on some 





issues, where his support was visibly 
reluctant, the Democratic rank-ané- 
file sensed that rebellion against his 
leadership would not earn the full 
measure of the Texan’s wrath. 
Rayburn seems likely to be fol- 
lowed by a sort of team leadership 
in the House. As of this writing, 
it appears that John McCormack of 
Massachusetts will move up from 
Majority Leader to Speaker. Carl 
Albert of Oklahoma will become 
Majority Leader. Hale Boggs of 
New Orleans may be the new whip 
in Albert’s place. House Democrats 
may also revive their old policy 
committee, defunct for 20 years, or 
create some new device to broaden 
the base of the power formerly con- 
centrated in Rayburn’s hands. Such 
a committee might be headed by 
Richard Bolling of Missouri. 


this final session of the 87th 
Congress will have to deal with is 
varied and controversial. It is 
headed by three items deliberately 
put off until 1962 by a President 
who was seeking desperately to get 
his highest priority bills passed by 
last year. 

First on the list is Medical Care 
for the Aged, usually shortened to 
Medicare. This is the plan to make 
such care part of the Social Security 
system. It is expected to stir Up 
more public turmoil than any other 
bill scheduled for consideratiot. 
Reports coming to the White Hous 
show that public support has beet 
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building up all year in favor of the 
Administration stand. At the same 
time, medical organizations and 
other professional and insurance 
groups have built up a well-organ- 
ized campaign against it. Adminis- 
tration experts feel that time has 
been working on their side, that 
the one year delay has paid off. But 
the bill’s passage is still considered 
questionable. 

Only slightly less controversial is 
the proposed program for aid to 
education. Here time does not seem 
to have favored the Administration. 
Religious attitudes, which made aid 
to public schools impossible in the 
first session, appear to have stiff- 
ened rather than relaxed. And the 
increased prestige of John McCor- 
mack, a devoted Catholic and op- 
ponent of any aid program which 
excludes parochial schools, is an- 
other negative factor. The prospect 
is for approval of aid to colleges 
and other institutions, but no aid 
to high schools. The Administration 
has not yet decided what to ask for. 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff’s ex- 
perts in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare are now 
completing a survey of educational 
needs along with public attitudes 
toward them. A decision will follow 
the analysis of this survey. 

Trade policy will emerge as the 
third major issue of the session. 
The Administration appears to have 
decided to fight for a liberal policy 
which takes account of the new 
Common Market situation for two 
reasons: (1) It feels that a year 
of education and debate may be re- 
quired to insure at least the passage 
of such legislation by the 88th Con- 
gress. (2) It still has a faint hope 
that something can be achieved 
this year and, in any event, be- 
lieves that the time to start fighting 
for something is the minute you 
decide it is vital to the future of 
the country. 

Despite the hard preliminary 
work of Representative Hale 
Boggs, a bright energetic man with 
a surprisingly cherubic face, a soft 
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case 
urgent 


Bui Thi Chinh, Vietnamese, age 4. 
Both parents ill. Mother suffers heart 
condition. Father has marsh fever. 
Unable to work steadily. Occasionally 
earns 20c a day. Two other children 
in family. Cannot afford to go to 
school. “Home” is a hut. Torn, 
woven bamboo walls. Floors beaten 
earth, House flooded during mon- 
soons. Chinh sweet, sensitive, under- 
nourished, Knows only want. Parents 
sick with despair for their destitute 
children. Help to Chinh means life 
to whole family. Case urgent. 


You or your group can become a Foster 
Parent of a needy child. You will be sent the 
case history and photo of your “adopted” child 
and letters from the child himself. Correspond- 
ence is translated by Plan. The child knows 
who you are. At once he is touched by love 
and a sense of belonging. Your pledge provides 
new clothing, blankets, food packages, educa- 
tion and medical care, as well as a cash grant 
of $8.00 every month, Each child receives full 
measure of material aid from your contribution. 
Distribution of goods is supervised by Plan staff 
and is insured against loss in every country 
where Plan operates. Help in the responsible 
way. “Adopt” a child through Foster Par- 
ents’ Plan, Let some child love you. 

Plan is non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, 
government-approved independent relief organi- 
zation, registered under No. VFA019 with the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the United States Government and filed with 


the National Information Bureau in New York City. We eagerly offer our financial 
statement on request because we are so proud of the handling of our funds. 
Plan helps children in France, Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, Hong Kong, 


and the Philippines. 


© 1961 FPP, Inc. 
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352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. © Founded 1937 
MRS. JOHN F. KENNEDY, Honorary Chairman 25th Anniversary Campaign 
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FOSTER PARENTS 


Steve Allen 
Bing Crosby 
K. C, Gifford 
Helen Hayes 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
Charles R. Hook 
C. D. Jackson 
Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler 
Garry Moore 
Edward R. Murrow 
Mary Pickford 
Dr. Howard A, Rusk 
Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert W. Sarnoff 








FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. NL-I2-61 

352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 

A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one 
year or more, If possible, sex............++, WOR wisnbcecutsund 
SRI 6 0 csc icndiscckensennenesuensicues 
1 will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). 
Payment will be monthly (1), quarterly (1), semi-annually (), 

yearly [). 
| enclose herewith my first payment $ n en 
B. | cannot “adopt’’ a child but | would like to help a child by 
CRUE Bio oo 5 c50tscteseneee , 


Name 
Address eer , 
City .. Zone .. Pere 


Date .. eg : oF 
Contributions are Income Tax deductible. 








Southern voice and a _ viewpoint 
which combines practicality and 


liberalism, the trade bill doesn’t 
have many friends in Congress. In 
the coming months, therefore, the 
Administration is likely to launch 
a major educational effort involving 
citizens committees, more bi-parti- 
san testimony along the lines of 
that already heard from former 
Secretary of State Herter and 
others and more speeches by the 
President. Some right-wing groups 
have already promised not only a 
fight but a counterattack in the 
form of a protectionist tariff bill to 
be offered perhaps by Republican 
Representative Frank Bow of Ohio 
and others. And liberal Republican 
support, which the Administration 
must have to overcome conserva- 
tive Republican and Democratic 
opposition on the trade issue, has 
not yet developed. 


HANDFUL of additional items 
A... will come before Congress 
deserve comment. The budget 
whipped up a scare when a hard- 
pressed headline writer interpreted 
a preliminary $100 billion figure 
as the probable size of the final 
budget. Actually, the figure was 
merely the rough total of estimates 
turned in to the Bureau of the 
Budget before that office began 
recommending cuts. No big battle 
is expected over the budget. It will 
be of record size, but expected in- 
come from the existing tax struc- 
ture is estimated at better than $90 
billion because of business recovery, 
and the new budget will be in bal- 
ance. It will be big, but no more 
than the usual percentage of our 
Gross National Product, possibly 
even a fractionally lower percent- 
age. 

There are about 30 civil rights 
bills pending. The Administration 
is expected to comment on those 
it elects to support. Civil rights 
legislation is one of the major cam- 
paign promises that were deferred 
until 1962. There is no sign, how- 
ever, that the Administration con- 
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siders it on a par with its three 
major objectives. 

Tax reform is expected to clear 
through Congress this year. Every- 
body is in favor of closing loop- 
holes; many have one particular 
loophole they want left open to 
favor this or that segment of the 
community. It is safe to predict 
there will be a loophole-closing bill 
which will leave some loopholes 
open. The bill may also make some 
incentive cuts in the upper bracket 
taxes. 

A bill that would set up a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and 
Housing is still pending in the 
Senate, according to an agreement 
by the leadership. The Administra- 
tion is supporting it, though not 
very energetically. One unknown 
factor is the extent of the current 
rising tide of voter interest in re- 


CONGRESS: THREE MAJOR LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLES EXPECTED 


apportionment and the _ unfair 
treatment of urban voters. This 
could heat up interest in the bill 
and result in its passage. 

One last bill is dear to the Presi- 
dent’s heart. This would provide a 
program to retrain the hard core 
of unemployed workers whose jobs 
have been wiped out for good by 
automation or other changes in the 
business structure. No clear-cut 
program has been laid out for Con- 


gressional inspection in 1962, bu 
one is expected. 

Until the holiday swirl calms 
down a trifle, the Congressional 
mood is hard to assess with any 
accuracy. The first impression js 
that while things have changed 
very little from last year, they may 
change rapidly as November occv- 
pies more and more thoughts. 

Still, Kennedy needs Republican 
support for most of his major bills; 
this was lacking last year and there 
is no confidence that it will be 
available in 1962. Here much de- 
pends on the still unknown effect 
of the highly vocal rightist minori- 
ties. Congressmen say confidently 
that such groups don’t control 


many votes and are not a signifi- 
cant factor in any election. When 
the piles of organized angry letters 
and telegrams swamp Congressional 





ae} 


mailrooms in the coming months, 
however, many a Congressman will 
lose faith in the statistics of the 
pollsters on how minor the minority 
involved really is. 

Is_ the Kennedy honeymoon 
with Congress over? One practical 
politician on the Hill put the answer 
succinctly and with only a seeming 
paradox: “There never was any 
honeymoon,” he said, “and it isn't 
over.” 
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F THE FOUR countries which 
0 I visited on a recent journal- 
istic trip, Israel left the most vivid 
impressions. After a strenuous two 
weeks of travel and talk in Jeru- 
salem, Tel Aviv and Haifa, in de- 
velopment areas, communal farms 
and military training centers, I had 
the feeling of Israel’s having, in a 
sense, “arrived.” Militarily and eco- 
nomically, the situation is better 
than it was in the days when border 
settlements were in a state of con- 
stant alert against Arab raids, food 
was severely rationed and new im- 
migrants had to be housed in the 
roughest kind of emergency shelter. 

There has been no serious border 
trouble since the Sinai campaign 
of 1956. Most Israelis believe that 
their demonstrated ability to hit 
back effectively is more responsible 
for this relative calm than any of 
the well-meant efforts of the United 
Nations. 

Almost three-quarters of a mil- 
lion Jews from all over the world, 
but mainly from Eastern Europe, 
Asia and Africa, poured into Israel 
between 1948-1951. Immigration 
for the last 10 years comes to a 
little over a quarter of a million, 
although the average of 25,000 a 
year may have risen in 1961 be- 
cause Rumanian Jews are quietly 
being allowed to leave that Iron 
Curtain country. The marked fall 
in migration has made it possible 
to take better care of the new- 
comers, most of whom are now sent 
from the ship to waiting houses and 
jobs, often in new development 
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A Nation 


‘Arrives’ 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


areas which are being reclaimed 
from desert or arid soil. 

Economic conditions have also 
greatly improved. The continuing 
excess of imports over exports, to- 
day in the neighborhood of $300 
million, represents in the main not 
food and consumer goods but ma- 
chinery and equipment to be added 
to the nation’s capital assets. Given 
the present supply of water, agricul- 
ture in Israel has now been devel- 
oped almost to its limit. But once 
part of the Jordan River is diverted 
through an extensive pipeline, much 
of it already laid down, the reclama- 
tion of dry land in the Negev will 
proceed more rapidly. 

The present emphasis is on indus- 
trial development and promotion of 
exports by all possible means, in- 
cluding export premiums. Foreign 
investment capital is being en- 
couraged in the form of liberal as- 
surances of convertibility of profits 
and withdrawal of capital. Proba- 
bly about half of the Israeli indus- 
trial output comes from publicly 
owned plants (some belonging to 
the State, some to the Histadrut, 
the huge labor organization which 
fulfills social welfare as well as 
trade-union functions). But the 
trend is away from nationalization 
for the sake of nationalization. 

However, Israel is not yet eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. It depends 
heavily on such non-commercial 
items in its balance of payments as 
contributions from Jewish com- 
munities all over the world, especial- 
ly the U.S., and reparation and in- 


dividual restitution payments from 
the German Federal Republic. 

One of my most interesting ex- 
periences in Israel was a visit to a 
military training center in Sarafand, 
near Tel Aviv. The Colonel in 
charge, Alexander Sharon, a Hun- 
garian by birth and a veteran of the 
British Army in World War II, wore 
the ribbons denoting participation 
in Israel’s 1948-49 War of Inde- 
pendence and in the Sinai campaign. 
As Sharon explained, the methods 
of training are much the same in 
every army; but what was fasci- 
nating about the Sarafand camp, 
an old British installation, was the 
welding together of young men with 
scores of national and cultural back- 
grounds into soldiers of Israel. 

The Colonel asked the soldiers 
in one platoon to state their country 
of origin and how long they had 
been in Israel, and the answer sug- 
gested a miniature United Nations: 
“Hungary, five years. Algeria, two 
years, Rumania, one year.” And so 
on, with even two from the Soviet 
Union, for Jews the hardest country 
of all from which to escape. The 
common use of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and the common military 
training are doing much to obliterate 
differences of background and 
create a new sense of citizenship. 

Israel, of course, still faces foes 
on every frontier and has a myriad 
of internal difficulties to solve. But 
overall it gives one the impression 
of being a national community that 
has weathered its severest trials and 
is very definitely here to stay. 
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The Sadness 


of Cesare Pavese 
By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


a FAME Vittorini has won in America, has it 
made you jealous? No. I am in no hurry. I 
shall beat him in the long run.” So Cesare Pavese wrote 
in his diaries late in 1949, at a time when not one of his 
books was available in English. A few months later he 
killed himself, at the age of 42, and achieved in death 
the American public that he had not been able to 
achieve in life. Three of the’ four novels of his last 
period, which he called “symbolic realism,” were pub- 
lished in the United States in 1953 and 1954. Now 
Walker and Co. has brought out the fourth (The House 
on the Hill, translated by W. J. Strachan, 192 pp., 
$3.95) and the diaries (The Burning Brand: Diaries 
1935-1950, translated by A. E. Murch, 368 pp., $7.50). 

Like the best Italian films, Pavese works by under- 
statement and implication. Nothing seems to happen 
in the foreground of The House on the Hill. The nar- 
rator, a 40-year-old schoolteacher taking refuge in the 
countryside from the bombing of Turin, encounters 
some anti-Fascists staying at an old inn, among them 
his former mistress and her illegitimate son, who may 
be his son too. When the adults are arrested by the 
Germans and the boy runs off, the narrator goes dis- 
piritedly back to his native village. Nothing dramatic 
has happened, we never learn the fates of the boy and 
his mother, yet the suggestions and resonances of the 
story are profoundly moving. 

The narrator, Corrado, is utterly inadequate in his 
relationship with the woman, Cate. During their affair 
Cate’s “sole appeal was sex, sex somewhat tediously 
and embarrassingly manifest,” and he had failed her as 
a lover. Now he fails her as a friend and potential 
husband, deeply attracted but fearful of something 
“elemental and savage, a woman in her prime.” His 
contemptible reaction to her arrest is to think “I could 
still save myself” and to flee to safety, where he eventu- 
ally concludes: “I do not know whether Cate, Fonso, 
Dino and all the others will ever return. Sometimes I 
hope they will and then I get in a panic.” 

The boy, Corradino, is certainly Corrado’s son, and 
his failure to be a father to him is perhaps even greater 
than his failure with Cate. Knowing better, he accepts 
Cate’s transparent assurance that he is not Dino’s father, 
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and he cultivates the boy in a chummy relationship 
involving no responsibilities. When his son runs off, 
Corrado thinks only: “If I had Dino here with me, I 
could still give him his orders.” The problem is Cor- 
rado’s own immaturity. He wants not a son, but a 
companion for roaming the woods, where “all notion 
of woman and the burning mystery of sex was out of 
place.” Cate tells him, “You are just like a boy,” and 
later clarifies it: “You are not capable of love.” 

As Corrado is less than a husband and less than a 
father, so is he less than a man in the existentialist 
situation of the Resistance, which demands action 
against the enemy. “We should rise in revolt and 
throw bombs,” he tells Cate, but when she acts on his 
words, he says “You’ve become a real bolshie.” At the 
novel’s end he recognizes himself as a failure who “ran 
away from the Germans and from sorrow and te- 
morse.” “No one has any rights over us,” Corrado had 
said, denying all human ties; “We are in the world by 
chance.” During a bombing he thinks: “I would like 
to have been a root, a worm, and gone underground.” 
His reward at the end is bitter self-contempt, the recog- 
nition that he was saved only because he was “the most 
useless of them.” 

In Pavese’s world of myth and irony, The House on 
the Hill is a powerful anti-Odyssey, in which a weakling 
Odysseus is returned to his long-lost wife and son, only 
to lose them again through impotence and ineffectuality. 
Corrado’s disengagement from the world, Pavese makes 
clear, is the disengagement of catatonia, not of philo- 
sophic freedom. The diaries show that to some degree 
the figure is autobiographical. Like Corrado, Pavese 
spent 1943 and 1944 in the Piedmont countryside, two 
of his close friends were active in the Resistance and 
were killed by the Germans, and he records his feelings 
of “bewilderment and nothingness” during those years. 
“A man, a woman, a boy,” the diaries note, and later: 
“A house on the crest of the hill, dark against the 
crimson sky—the place that evokes your passion.” 

Much of the novel’s power inheres in those two sym- 
bols, which in different terms are the Holy Family and 
Calvary. Other symbols in the book seem more con- 
trived. A bomb is a “maddened fire-bird,” the Germans 
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are “bony, green like lizards,” a fearless rat on a rub- 
bish heap in Turin embodies all the horror of war. 
Phalliform scarlet flowers explicitly represent sexuality. 
As winter comes they die, and new flowers of hope will 
appear: “Under the rotting leaves on the hillside, the 
first flowers would soon be coming through.” 

No symbol in The House on the Hill is as powerful 
as the two terrible human bonfires in The Moon and 
the Bonfires, Pavese’s last novel and perhaps his best. 
But nothing in The Moon and the Bonfires is quite so 
poignant as the scene here when Dino nestles up against 
Corrado in the dark, and Corrado feels that “I had lost 
myself for a moment among the stars and in the night 
space.” 

The diaries reveal that for a while at least Pavese was 
a member of the Italian Communist party, but surely 
he was the least political of Communist novelists. “My 
stories are always about love or loneliness,” he wrote 
in 1938. Even later, when he wrote novels of the War 
and the Resistance, they became inner events: the War 
an externalization of the torn self, the Resistance an 
initiation into manhood and a test of the initiate’s ca- 
pacity to love and to act. Ultimately The House on 
the Hill is an existentialist allegory of the human con- 
dition, man’s loneliness and terror as a dying animal, 
his humiliation and disgust as a nasty one. 


HE BURNING BRAND: Diaries 1935-1950 makes 
lh melancholy reading. A good deal of it is de- 
voted to problems of writing and of literature generally. 
The most common image for writing is pain and tor- 
ment: “poetry is an ever-open wound.” About other 
writers Pavese is sometimes very perceptive, as when 
he remarks of Balzac, “He is never comic or tragic, he 
is curious,” or discovers that Faulkner’s metaphors are 
Elizabethan. Pavese’s long discussions of myth and 
ritual, of J. G. Frazer and Jane Harrison, make clear 
how conscious his symbolic effects are, as do such 
definitions of his intention as “Narrating realities as 
though they were incredible.” 

Many of the entries are bitter wisdom about life, 
“Living is like working out a long addition sum,” 
Pavese writes, “and if you make a mistake in the first 
two totals you will never find the right answer.” A 
later entry adds gloomily, “Mistakes are always initial.” 
“Youth ends,” Pavese writes bleakly at 29, “when we 
perceive that no one wants our gay abandon.” Some- 
times the tone is ruefully comic, as when he observes: 
“When a man is suffering people treat him like a drunk- 
ard: ‘Get up, now; come on; that’s enough; be on your 
way; not like that; that’s it... .’” 

There is little politics in The Burning Brand until 
1946, when Communism appears as a subject. “A 
meeting of the Party has all the characteristics of a 
teligious rite,” he notes in 1947. “We listen to be as- 
sured of what we already think, to be exalted ‘by our 
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common faith and confession.” In 1948 there are 
traces of Marxist thinking, of a rather existentialist sort, 
such as: “To know the world one must construct it.” 
In 1949 Pavese is questioning the limits of “dialectical 
materialism,” and by the next year he quotes the opin- 
ion of unidentified persons that “Pavese is not a good 
Communist.” There is a wry aptness to a wild slip in 
an editorial footnote, which describes Pavese’s 1935 
imprisonment for anti-Fascism as “sentenced to prison 
for anti-Communist activities.” 

At times the diaries talk about nothing but sex, and 
one sad affair succeeds another. Pavese is quite frank 
about his sexual difficulty, a history of premature 
ejaculation that made him unable to satisfy women and 
determined him never to marry. There is a terrible 
anguish in his recognition that “no woman ever finds 
pleasure with me, or ever would,” combined with his 
conviction that sex “is the central activity of life, be- 
yond question.” At one point Pavese is convinced that 
he is cured: at another he resolves: “One can do with- 
out it.” Most touching, perhaps, is the absurdity of 
what he calls “an old dream”: “To live in the country 
with a beautiful woman—Greer Garson or Lana Turner 
—and lead a simple, perverse life.” 

Page after page cries out in pain: “But it is agony,” 
“Loneliness is pain,” “I am filled with distaste for what 
I have done,” “I have a live coal in my breast,” “The 
greatest misfortune is loneliness.” There are few years 
without thoughts of suicide. “My basic principle is 
suicide,” Pavese writes in 1936. “The worst thing a 
suicidal type of man can do,” he remarks the next year, 
“is not killing himself, but thinking of it and not doing 
it.” In 1938 he notes bitterly, at the end of a long re- 
cital of failure: “You will never have the courage to 
kill yourself. Look how many times you have thought 
of it.” And so the diaries go, endlessly toying with the 
subject, until 1950, when we find a sudden note of 
decisiveness: “There is only one answer: suicide.” The 
last entry in the book, just before his death, notes: “All 
it takes is a little courage.” 

Why did Pavese kill himself? There are so many 
answers—sex, politics, loneliness, self-disgust, depres- 
sion—that the question might better be: How did Pa- 
vese manage to live so long? One image that Pavese 
presents for himself and his writing is almost unbearably 
painful. He imagines: 

“A man alone in a hut, eating the grease and gravy 
from a cooking pot. Some days he scrapes it with an 
old knife, on other days with his nails; there was a time 
when the pot was full, the food good; now it is stale, 
and to get the taste of it the man gnaws his broken 
nails. He will do the same tomorrow and the next day.” 

Pavese was a greatly talented writer, and one fer- 
vently wishes him the American success he longed for. 
But how disturbing these books are to read, and how 
terribly sad. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL history of 
the last hundred years has been 
marked by a willingness to let 
“history” play the role which “na- 
ture” played for the 18th century 
and “God” for the 13th. By now 
it is difficult for intellectuals to 
recognize that the statement, “X 
is a good cause,” is compatible with 
“X is doomed to perish without a 
trace.” And it is particularly hard 
for them to grant, at the present 
juncture of affairs, that “The West 
is probably going to lose” is com- 
patible with “The West is in the 
right.” “Historicism”—a _ generic 
name for philosophies which argue 
from the premise that criteria of 
value and truth are relative to his- 
torical epochs to the conclusion that 
we must submit to the judgment of 
history—combines the attractions of 
one-upmanship with those of either 
activism or quietism, depending up- 
on one’s taste. 

As a result of disenchantment 
with Marxism, however, liberal 
intellectuals have been looking 
around for a way of putting history 
in its place. Various champions 
have come forward, publishing 
books which expose the fallacies of 
historicism and demand a return to 
a pluralist, pragmatic and empirical 
approach to political thinking and 
social philosophy. But these cri- 
tiques have not been very useful. 

Isaiah _ Berlin’s Historical In- 
evitability, for example, was a bluff 


and hearty defense of what Marxists 
sometimes call “vulgar empiricism,” 
but the defense amounts to little 
more than the argument that since 
empiricism is the instinctive phi- 
losophy of the vulgar, and since all 


philosophic reflection must start 
from the position of the vulgar, 
therefore the empiricist distinction 
between “fact” and “theory” is be- 
yond the reach of philosophical dis- 
pute. No anti-historicist tract is 
going to be of much help unless 
it gets down to basic issues in the 
theory of knowledge, and Berlin 
stays on the surface. 

Karl Popper, in his The Open 
Society, attempted to write an anti- 
historicist history of historicism, 
and thereby to turn the tables. Al- 
though the devotion to human 
liberty which his book exhibits has 
made Popper the hero of a genera- 
tion of philosophers, the dubious 
scholarship with which he supports 
his historical accounts makes The 
Open Society useless as a polemical 
weapon. 

Raymond Aron’s distinguished 
political analyses are a good ex- 
ample of the empiricism which anti- 
historicist philosophers commend. 
Thus it was with considerable hope 
that I opened his /ntroduction to the 
Philosophy of History: An Essay 
on the Limits of Historical Objec- 
tivity, which has now been trans- 
lated—though not very well—into 
English. Unfortunately, this too is 
not the book we need. Originally 
submitted in 1938 as Aron’s thése 
principale for the doctorate, it 
shows that French Ph.D. disserta- 
tions can be just as diffuse and 
exasperating as American ones. 

The method of presentation con- 
sists, roughly, of the exposition and 
discussion of every imaginable 
antinomy which is relevant to prob- 
lems of historical explanation; each 
such discussion is rounded off by 
a more or less aphoristic summary. 
The trouble is that the aphorisms 
seem, as often as not, merely to 
restate the antinomies in a different 
tone of voice. Further, there is little 


cumulation of results: After a while, 
all the antinomies begin to sound 
alike, and the reader fails to se 
how the one currently being re. 
solved differs from the one that was 
resolved 50 pages back. 

At his oral doctoral examination, 
Aron was asked whether he did not 
think his “scholastic” style masked 
the development of his argument 
(which it certainly does). He re- 
plied that he had not wished to sac- 
rifice rigor to elegance. But one es- 
sential requirement of rigor is disci- 
pline in the use of terminology, and 
the crucial terms in this book— 
“objectivity,” “philosophy,” “logic,” 
“positive science,” “cause”—are 
either left undefined or are defined 
too often in too many different 
senses. One does not have to be 
addicted to the fashions of Anglo- 
Saxon “analytic philosophy,” with 
its strong insistence on linguistic 
clarity, to feel that some firm dis- 
tinctions between various meanings 
of key words would have let Aron 
say what he wants to say more 
clearly and in less space. 

One central argument, which is 
both sound and vitally important, 
does come through despite the 
scholastic static. It is that the in- 
ference from the relativity of histori- 
cal judgment to the need for sub- 
mission to the judgment of history 
is self-refuting. Aron grants, and 
indeed insists at great length, that 
there is no such thing as an un- 
trammeled “objective” grasp of the 
historical object-in-itself. He shows, 
in exhaustive detail (although with- 
out the precision which would be 
required to answer positivistic 
critics) that “Only a_ theory, 
legitimately anterior to the historical 
inquiry, makes it possible to fix the 
value of each interpretation, the pos- 
sibilities of objective explanations, 
and the nature of intrinsic under- 
standing.” 

Once this dependence of histori- 
cal “fact” upon “theory” is recog- 
nized, one is tempted to follow the 
historicist in concluding that since 
we are all condemned to subjec- 
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tivity, we should take care that 
our subjectivity is going to be the 
one which will, historically, win out. 
But, Aron shows, it is this very de- 
pendence which makes it impossible 
to formulate an “objective” theory 
about who’s going to win. Because 
the historicist philosopher is him- 
self a historical being, who makes 
himself what he is by choosing what 
subjectivity to have, and thus what 
theory of historical interpretation to 
employ, he cannot arrange to have 
history do his judging for him. His 
own commitment is a factor in the 
historical process: 

“So, without yielding to a pa- 
thetic mode of philosophy, and 
without taking the anguish of a dis- 
ordered era as an eternal datum, 
nor yet allowing oneself to sink into 
nihilism, one can recall that man 
determines both himself, and his 
mission, by measuring himself 
against nothingness. . . . Only in 
this way does the individual over- 
come the relativity of history by the 
absolute of decision, and make the 
history he bears within, and which 
becomes his history, truly a part of 
himself.” The heart of Aron’s argu- 
ment is that once we realize that 
“there is nothing either below or 
beyond the development” of history, 
we will realize that historicism is 
itself simply the dying gasp of a 
phony “objectivism.” 

This point is so important that 
one wishes that Aron had made it 
more effectively. His supporting 
arguments turn on the assumption 
that there is a clear-cut contrast be- 
tween the natural and the historical 
disciplines, and that “objectivity” 
is possible in the former. The sense 
in which the natural sciences are 
exempt from the relativity charac- 
teristic of historical interpretation is 
Never made clear, and many of 
Aron’s arguments depend upon a 
rather naive and simplistic concep- 
tion of the methodology of these 
sciences. Many of the difficulties of 
historical interpretation which Aron 
attributes to the specifically human 
character of the data would seem 
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to be merely extensions of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in any em- 
pirical discipline, and to differ only 
in degree from those of, say, 
physics. 

Aron’s book indicates that if the 
job of putting history in its place 
is going to be done, it will be done 
only within the context of a truly 
radical rethinking of the philosophic 
presuppositions underlying all areas 
of thought, not just those under- 
lying historical thinking itself. To 
get around Hegel, we need the kind 
of drastic critique of our philosophi- 
cal heritage which is offered by a 
Heidegger, a Whitehead, a Sartre, 
or a Michael Polanyi. 
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FoR THE PAST 25 years or more, 
critical writing on Henry James has 
piled up at an astonishing rate. To- 
day, with the possible exceptions of 
Melville and Faulkner, no other 
American writer is so frequently 
examined. Critics of all ages and 
species find the great master a con- 
genial subject not only because he 
wrote so much that was splendid 
(he remains that rare phenomenon, 
the American writer who did not 
fizzle out) but also because he was 
a priest of literature, consecrated to 
the art of fiction, who expected his 
devotees to read his stories as care- 
fully as he had composed them. 


Professor Cargill, who has studied 
“the lesson of the master” as as- 
siduously as the most dedicated 
Jamesian, has little patience with 
the academic detectives more con- 
cerned with the concealments of the 
furtive author than with his work. 
How can they read James’ fiction 
as personal history, he asks, when 
James offers such a feast of narra- 
tive and character? It is the plen- 
teous and teeming James that 
Cargill relishes in this fat volume. 

Not only has he read all of 
James’ books; he has also read 
practically everything written about 
James. “Working through the very 
great mass of commentary on 
James’ fiction,” he declares, “I have 
been struck by a curious deficiency 
—nobody apparently reads any- 
body else—there is no accumulated 
wisdom, no ‘body’ of appreciation.” 
To remedy this deficiency, he has 
tried to synthesize the accumulation 
and to bring his findings to bear on 
22 novels of Henry James. The re- 
sult is at once a compilation of 
sources, familiar and unfamiliar, 
and a kind of variorum critique of 
the best that has been thought and 
said about the subject. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a section of notes, 
often half the length of the chapter 
itself, in which Cargill elucidates 
certain points, cites corroborative 
evidence, or politely but vigorously 
dissents from the views of fellow 
critics. 

The casual reader, unfamiliar 
with the sinuosities of Jamesian 
criticism, may find this method a 
little hard to take. Each of the 
separate discussions are stuccoed 
with references and allusions that 
assume a familiarity with the novels 
themselves and with the opinions 
of such well-known James authori- 
ties as Leon Edel (with whom the 
author is in general agreement) and 
F. W. Dupee (at whom he shoots 
a good many unpoisoned shafts). 

Sometimes Cargill outlines a full 
scenario of the plot and characters, 
but only students of James will 
know enough to fill in the gaps and 





to savor the considerable scholar- 
ship that has gone into the writing 
of this book. For them, especially 
teachers of American literature and 
members of their seminars, The 
Novels of Henry James will be an 
invaluable aid. 

Above anything else, the book 
demonstrates how James’ novels 
were fertilized by the writing, fic- 
tional and otherwise, of both notable 
and commonplace authors. In his 
notebooks and prefaces, James 
brilliantly described the process of 
fictive germination, how a tale or 
a novel might begin with “the virus 
of suggestion,” an anecdote, a fig- 
ment of gossip, and how it would 
then exfoliate in the gentle heat of 
his imagination. 

James was not given in these 
private and public confidences, how- 
ever, to acknowledging his in- 
debtedness to particular novels or 
plays by writers as varied as Dau- 
det, Ibsen, Augier, Eliot, Holmes, 
Howells, Sand, Austen, Dumas, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, du Maurier, 
Wilde and others. Cargill relent- 
lessly traces these conscious and un- 
conscious borrowings. He shows 
how an unmemorable novel like 
William Dean Howells’ Dr. Breen’s 
Practice contributed to an immeas- 
urably better one of James’, The 
Bostonians, or how a Wagnerian 
motif served as a “precipitant” or 
“catalyzer” of The Wings of the 
Dove. Like all great artists, James 
steals like a conqueror and trans- 
mutes what he takes into something 
infinitely rarer. His most derivative 
book, Cargill justly observes, “is 
more original than the utterly free 
invention of another man.” 

As might be expected, Cargill’s 
discussions of the separate novels 
are not of equal quality. The great 
novels of the “Major Phase” in- 
spire him more deeply than the 
works of the early and middle 
period. He is happier with The Am- 
bassadors and The Golden Bowl, 
for example, than he is with The 
Tragic Muse. Could it be that his 
method of basing his comments on 


the interpretations of others pre- 
vents him from striking out boldly 
on his own tack? Those novels of 
James which have received sparse 
or inadequate treatment are likely 
to be the ones that he deals with 
the least interestingly. One wishes 
at times that he had abandoned the 
device of writing what in effect are 
extended bibliographical essays. 

Yet his fair-minded book, despite 
its crotchets and occasional pom- 
posities, is pervasively suggestive. 
It has the merit of engaging the 
reader even when he feels that the 
critics whom Cargill “refutes” have 
the best of the argument, and of 
encouraging him to speculate on 
his own. 
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WHO HAS NOT been annoyed at 
one time or another by the inaccu- 
rate, hostile stereotypes by which 
the mass media depict intellectuals 
as absent-minded, artists as unkempt 
and high culture as boring and 
effete? It might come as a surprise 
to some, though, that intellectuals 
and artists have their own equally 
inaccurate and hostile stereotypes of 
popular culture and the mass media 
audience. 

The evidence is available in a 
collection of papers presented at a 
Seminar on Mass Culture and the 
Mass Media, sponsored by the 
Tamiment Institute and the journal 
Daedalus. These essays, originally 
published in Daedulus, now appear 


in book form, together with the 
highlights of the conference discus- 
sion and a number of additional 
background articles. Between them, 
the papers restate most of the domi- 
nant stereotypes, and most of them 
do it well. 

The conservative intellectuals of 
European background, represented 
by Hannah Arendt and Ernest van 
den Haag, raise the specter of 
Ortega y Gasset’s mass man; they 
picture boorish and grasping con- 
sumers luring the artist away from 
high culture, and reducing it to 
middle-brow tastes. The writers, es- 
pecially a strident Randall Jarrell, 
view the American people as ho- 
mogenized and standardized by mass 
culture, while the historian Oscar 
Handlin argues that they are unable 
to find meaning or satisfaction in it, 
and mourns the passing of folk cul- 
ture. Stanley Edgar Hyman suggests 
that the media audience is in the 
grip of meretricious entrepreneurs 
who can—and will—-sell it anything 
they wish. James Johnson Sweeney, 
museum director and art critic, re- 
jects the popular audience entirely, 
complaining that it has sabotaged 
the proper function of museums. 

The papers are more moderate 
than my summary of them, but the 
discussion at the conference made 
the point less politely: Popular cul- 
ture is created by greedy and vil- 
lainous businessmen to entertain and 
hypnotize a dull, unmannered and 
uncultured populace. Moreover, 
neither the entrepeneurs nor their 
audiences lift a finger to help high 
culture or its intellectual and artist 
heroes. 

A few voices cry out against this 
stereotypical morality play—notably 
that of Edward Shils, whose paper 
on “Mass Society and its Culture” 
is the most thoughtful and compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject to 
appear in many years. He begins by 
noting that the masses have been 
incorporated into society for the 
first time in history, giving them 
both a voice in the political system, 
and the wherewithal to make choices 
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in the cultural arena. Modern low- 
brow and middle-brow culture have 
emerged from this social transforma- 
tion, but neither are as chained 
to the mass media, nor as important 
in the lives of the people, as intellec- 
tuals claim. Nor are they as brutal 
or mediocre as most of the folk 
culture which they are in the proc- 
ess of replacing. High, or refined, 
culture has been pursued by a mi- 
nority from time immemorial, and 
it has always led an uncertain exist- 
ence. Shils questions the prevalent 
view that high culture is really on 
the decline in our time. 

Shils’ optimism about the future 
of high culture was not particularly 
well received at the conference. His 
final statement summarizes the dis- 
cussion quite accurately: “The con- 
tention has been made frequently 
that mass culture is bad because it 
serves as a narcotic, because it af- 
fects our political democracy, be- 
cause it corrupts our high culture. 
I don’t think there is any empirical 
evidence for these contentions . . . I 
think we are not confronting the 
real problem: why we don’t like 
mass culture. . . . Is it partly be- 
cause we don’t like the working 
classes and the middle classes? . . . 
This ought to be admitted. To do 
so will help us select an aesthetic 
viewpoint, a system of moral judg- 
ments which would also be applica- 
ble to the products of mass culture; 
but I think it would also relieve our 
minds from the necessity of making 
up fictions about the empirical con- 
sequences of mass culture.” 

The conference concluded that 
cultural democracy is inevitable in 
a political democracy, and that po- 
litical democracy was desirable, al- 
though several participants came 
close to implying that they. might 
not be averse to exchanging it for 
cultural aristocracy. Daniel Bell’s 
skepticism about the benefits of 
aristocracy fell on many deaf ears: 
“I do not think that many of us 
here inherited our culture, our edu- 
cation and our books,” he said. “By 
and large we are in a society which 
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gave us some chance to get them. 
The problem, it seems to me, is 
how do you create a society which 
gives those people who want it a 
chance to be cultured.” 

What is most depressing—and 
alarming—about the prevalent atti- 
tudes towards popular culture and 
its audience is the intellectuals’ 
barely suppressed yearning for an 
aristocratic society. Indeed, the 
complaints of some mass culture 
critics and the remaining aristocrats 
are often quite similar. Both com- 
pare what they perceive to be a 
declining society with the glories of 
a highly distorted golden past, and 
both decry the temerity of the 
masses invading domains which 
were once closed to them. 

I am not suggesting that the in- 
tellectual should become a public 
relations man for modern society, 
that he defend the business society’s 
concept of political and cultural 
democracy, or that he embrace low 
and middle-brow culture. The in- 
tellectual is and must be a marginal 
person, who stands apart to offer 
society his analysis and criticism of 
its defects. His observations should, 
however, be geared to that society, 
and not to a now departed one. He 
is entitled to demand more power 
and prestige, but he should not be 
simply self-seeking. Most important, 
he is justified in advocating and 
lobbying for his own values, but he 
does not have the right to heap 
scorn, a priori, on all non-intellec- 
tual values and to stereotype their 
advocates. 

Indeed, the intellectual’s most 
significant social functions are to 
comment intelligently on the values 
of the non-intellectual majority, and 
to point out the institutions which 
are performing poorly in the pursuit 
of these values. This implies that 
the intellectual must have some re- 
spect and understanding for values 
other than his own. Similarly, his 
proposals for social and cultural 
reforms should accommodate such 
values; they should not be limited 
to solutions. of primary benefit to 


the intellectyal and his friends. 

Unless and until it is proven that 
popular culture is emotionally or 
socially harmful—and no one is 
likely to be able to prove it—the 
only democratic solution is a plural- 
istic one. Sociological research has 
shown that modern society is com- 
posed of a number of subcultures, 
each with somewhat different es- 
thetic standards. A person’s choice 
of a standard, a predominantly un- 
conscious process, is affected by his 
socio-economic level and especially 
by his educational achievement. 
Thus, high culture and popular cul- 
ture are not hero and villain in a 
morality play, but alternate forms 
through which people with diverse 
esthetic standards seek beauty, 
pleasure and insight. 

The mass of people should be 
able to choose from a wide variety 
of cultural forms, so that they can 
freely select those which live up to 
their own standards. In actual prac- 
tice, this means culture which is a 
mixture of what people think is 
good, and what artists—be they of 
high or popular culture—want to 
create. This mixture is harder to put 
together in popular culture than in 
high culture, mainly because the 
popular audience is so much larger 
and more diverse. Here then is a 
useful role for the intellectual: to 
inquire into the values and stand- 
ards of all sectors of the popular 
audience, to analyze as well as to 
criticize, and to make the results 
available to the institutions that 
provide society with art and enter- 
tainment. 

We need intellectuals who have 
some empathy for the popular audi- 
ence and for modern society. They 
must surely exist, but their point 
of view is very much in the mi- 
nority, both in this book and in the 
intellectual community generally. 
High culture may be high-minded, 
but its advocates are also human, 
and they enjoy attacking their 
enemies as much as the people who 
spin tales about absent-minded pro- 
fessors. 


T MUST HAVE been in 1955, 
i during its first engagement in 
New York, that I received my 
initial impression of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet. It has since proved to 
be one of the most vivid and en- 
during memories of my musical 
life. The Quartet’s personnel were 
all veterans of the jazz scene: John 
Lewis, the leader of the group, was 
well known for his work with 
Charlie Parker; Milt Jackson was 
a popular figure who had played 
vibes brilliantly in the famous Dizzy 
Gillespie band; and Kenny Clark, 
the drummer at that time, was one 
of the inventors of Be-bop. With 
such talented musicians, I was ex- 
pecting an evening of good playing 
in the high style of the moment. I 
was not prepared, however, for a 
wholly new concept of jazz. 

As I recall, the Quartet was 
playing at Basin Street, one of 
those basement night clubs along 
the edge of the theater district that 
have little platform stages where 
shifts of musicians provide con- 
tinuous entertainment all night. I 
walked in during the performance, 
and I can still see the remarkable 
tableau which the Quartet formed 
upon the stage. 

On the left, Lewis was brooding 
over the keyboard, his back turned 
self-consciously toward the audi- 
ence. In the center, stood Percy 
Heath, a stiffly elongated figure 
oddly contrasted with the voluptu- 
ous curves of his double bass. 


ON MUSIC 


By Albert Goldman 


The 
New Jazz 
Fantasy 


Clark was leaning tensely forward 
over his hedge of drums, apparent- 
ly anxious about a cue. The only 
member of the group who did not 
look as though he had been posed 
by an artist was Jackson, who 
shuffled about easily behind his 
gleaming vibraharp. All of them 
were wearing elegant dark suits and 
high collars; all had beards. 

I don’t know whether the effect 
was calculated or the musicians 
were simply nervous; in any case, 
they were certainly the most im- 
pressive-looking ensemble I had 
ever seen in a night club. What is 
more, the atmosphere in Basin 
Street that night reminded me of 
a concert hall. The audience was 
hushed and attentive, as at a 
chamber music recital. The sound 
of the instruments was curiously 
faint and distant, and it took me a 
while to realize that the micro- 
phones had been turned off and 
we were hearing the music pure. 

Now, six years later, this strange 
scene, or something very like it, 
is a familiar image for thousands of 
people in the U.S. and in Europe. 
The Modern Jazz Quartet has be- 
come the most successful and proba- 
bly the most respected ensemble 
in jazz history. It has taken jazz 
out of its familiar haunts, the night 
clubs and theaters of big American 
cities, and made it seem at home 
in the intellectual environment of 
the university or the tradition- 
steeped atmosphere of the Euro- 


pean concert hall and music festival. 
The group has also pioneered in 
the use of jazz as accompaniment 
for the dance and as background 
music for movies. 

Everything about the Modem 
Jazz Quartet bespeaks a unique 
and deliberately unconventional 
character for a jazz ensemble. Its 
music is really a thing apart from 
jazz, aspiring to a higher art form 
though drawing its sustenance from 
the same deep taproot of the past. 

One can imagine Lewis looking 
at the jazz scene seven or eight 
years ago and realizing, as many of 
us have since realized, that jazz 
was a mighty spirit straining for 
release from its narrow and con- 
strictive form. For a long time the 
jazz musician had poured all his 
wealth of imagination into one of 
the simplest and most circular of 
musical forms: variations on an 
eight-bar theme. The harmony, 
melody and rhythm of jazz had 
changed repeatedly over the years 
and had become, for an art of im- 
provisation, extremely sophisticated. 
But jazz form had remained varia- 
tions on an eight-bar tune. 

To a musician like Lewis, trained 
in classical procedures, the solution 
was obvious. Larger and more 
ambitious forms had to be employed 
to allow an extended development 
to the jazz spirit and provide in- 
teresting contrasts between dif 
ferent kinds of jazz ideas—between 
dramatic and lyric ideas, for ex 
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ample. Although earlier attempts to 
utilize classical forms for jazz 
(e.g., George Gershwin and various 
European composers of the 1920s 
and *30s) had not proved success- 
ful, Lewis chose to make the effort 
again. 

In his early compositions, Lewis 
seemed to have solved some of the 
most disturbing problems. By em- 
ploying forms which allowed for 
free episodes, he was able to intro- 
duce jazz improvisation into a fixed 
structure. Another difficulty, the 
incongruity between the spirit of 
jazz and the spirit we associate 
with classical music, was disposed 
of by taking the contrast in the 
spirit of wit. “Yes,” Lewis seemed 
to say, “here we are playing with 
a real jazz beat and a real jazz 
subject in strict three-voice counter- 
point. But we aren’t taking our- 
selves very seriously and the in- 
congruity you feel is part of the 
fun.” 

Similarly, Lewis’ excursions into 
old modes, such as the formal style 
of the 18th century, were part of 
a sophisticated and witty process 
that titillated the imagination and 
induced novel trains of association. 
Deeply serious emotion, the sort of 
profound bitterness and _ spiritual 
suffering which pervaded the play- 
ing of Charlie Parker, was never 
part of the Modern Jazz Quartet’s 
expressive content. Its emotional 
range has always been confined to 
pleasant feelings: gaiety, pensive 
melancholy and the subtle sensual- 
ism characteristic of French Im- 
pressionism. 

In recent years, the rather casual 
synthesis of Lewis’ early works has 
broken down under the heavy de- 
mands of more ambitious composi- 
tion. A commission for a film score, 
Sait-On Jamais (“No Sun _ in 
Venice”), produced a number of 
uneven pieces, the most pretentious 
of which were practically imitations 
of Bach and Handel. These later 
works are beset with faults which 
never appeared in the Quartet’s 
early miaterial—diffuseness, anti- 
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climax, a tendency to bog down 
pursuing an idea which would have 
been better dropped. 

Also, growing seriousness of in- 
tention has made the original solu- 
tion to the problem of incongruity 
impossible. In the later composi- 
tions, we often feel an unpleasant 
tension created by the proximity of 
the night club and the cathedral. 
Even more important is the failure 
to really solve the question of form. 
As the forms have become more 
complex and more demanding, 
legitimate opportunities to interject 
jazz improvisations have dimin- 
ished. To make matters worse, 
Lewis is irresistibly attracted to the 
static forms of Bach and never at- 
tempts the dynamic and freer modes 
of Beethoven, so obviously appro- 
priate to jazz. He is primarily con- 
cerned with shape and texture, 
rather than melody and harmony, 
and tends to see music as large, 
simple structures. 


opAY, the Modern Jazz Quartet 
Ti obviously straining to tran- 
scend its jazz origin and to rise 
into the sphere of serious modern 
music. It increasingly ignores the 
principles of jazz. There is no lack 
of swing, of course. But the familiar 
expressive content of jazz is found 
now in only the more casual 
episodes. Lewis’ independent com- 
positions are trivial, derivative and 
naive. 

As performers, the musicians are 
the finest of their kind. Heath and 
Connie Kay, the present drummer, 
have each created a new style for 
their instruments which is antitheti- 
cal to the traditionally light-hearted 
manner of rhythm performers. The 
grave and somber sound of Heath’s 
bass and the delicacy and fanciful- 
ness of Kay’s percussion work are 
things delightful in themselves. 

Jackson, who is generally re- 
ferred to as the group’s soloist—a 
title he would be too modest to 
assume—is perhaps the greatest 
jazz talent of recent years. He is 
a master of the technique developed 


long ago by the Bop musicians who 
founded modern jazz. The Bop 
stylists completely freed themselves 
of all the limitations in phrasing, 
rhythm and tonality which had kept 
earlier jazz earthbound. They could 
soar and spin and swoop like spirits 
from another world. And this cor- 
ruscating style still flashes out in 
Jackson’s playing. He is probably 
the only jazz musician active today 
who is comparable to Charlie 
Parker. 

Every popular art reflects back 
upon its audience an image of 
themselves. Traditional jazz _re- 
flected the spiritual life of the 
American Negro, his suffering, 
exaltation and uniquely ironic hu- 
mor. The spirit of jazz is really the 
spirit of the Negro. 

Thus, it is significant that jazz 
has come to occupy the position of 
America’s most important indigen- 
ous artistic expression just at the 
time when the Negro is beginning 
to enjoy equal status in our so- 
ciety. To the modern Negro, jazz 
represents an achievement which 
is a token of other, greater achieve- 
ments to come. The Negro jazz 
musician is a cultural hero in 
America, and his people are proud 
of him. 

It is clear that the sort of jazz 
or American music created by the 
Modern Jazz Quartet is no longer 
a mirror of the Negro world. Rather, 
it is a magic glass in which the 
Negro glimpses the glamorous life 
of his highest aspirations. This 
music presents an image of sophis- 
tication, refinement and high cul- 
ture which is a fantasy inversion of 
the traditional image of a people 
who were naive, crude and illiterate. 

In this light, the Modern Jazz 
Quartet’s dignified bearing, stylish 
clothing and penchant for every- 
thing elegant, raffiné and European 
takes on the provocative character 
of counter-snobbism. Certainly, no 
organization which stands for 
America has ever assumed such an 
“un-American” attitude of cultural 
superiority and condescension. 


VER THE YEARS, in Russia as 

well as throughout Europe, it 
has always been the small studio 
theaters that have initiated new 
forms in stage technique. The large 
boulevard theaters have generally 
adopted these ideas, been nourished 
by them and sometimes even devel- 
oped them. In the second decade 
of this century, for example, when 
Jacques Copeau, with his tiny but 
celebrated Thédtre du _  Vieux- 
Colombier, needed to perform two 
one-acters on one night, he devised 
a “unit set” which grew out of the 
architecture of his own tiny Parisian 
theater. Today, this scenic style 
is used on stages the world over. 

In playwrighting, the whole 
school of so-called anti-plays (Eu- 
gene lonesco, Samuel Beckett ef 
al) now enjoying popularity in the 
commercial playhouses was born in 
the little art theaters. Experiments 
in acting styles could only have 
taken place in studios: Vfevolod 
Meierhold with his bio-mechanics 
(a non-realistic style of acting 
based on work movements), Eu- 
gene Vachtangov directing The 
Dybbuk (stylization derived from 
Hasidic dances), and so on. 

In our own time, with the com- 
mercial theater mainly concerned 
with formula musicals and come- 
dies, we desperately need perma- 
nent workshops where new ideas 
can properly germinate. Here is 
where off-Broadway should come 
in. The only existing establishment 
of this kind in New York is the 
10-year-old Living Theater of 
IE: ANRC IEE ce 6 Be 
RoBert Lewis directed Brigadoon, 
Regina and, most recently, Kwamina. 


ad 


ON STAGE 


A Satire 


on Satires 
By Robert Lewis 


Julian Beck and Judith Malina, a 
permanent theater group devoted to 
producing non-commercial plays in 
distinctive styles. The Living Thea- 
ter is best known for its controver- 
sial production of The Connection, 
Jack Gelber’s play about a group 
of dope addicts waiting for a “fix.” 
Recently, it introduced the same 
author’s latest work, The Apple. 

In the new production, Gelber 
and the Living Theater continue to 
“involve” the audience forcibly in 
the play by using violent images 
not often heard or seen in our 
bourgeois theater, and by spilling 
the stage action into the very laps 
of the audience. The Apple, which 
the author himself calls “a comedy 
about death and madness,” takes 
place in a restaurant. Gelber serves 
us, among other strong dishes, a 
spastic, a hustler, a homosexual 
nihilist, a paranoiac bigot who was 
formerly a silent screen actor, a fe- 
male mannequin who is stabbed in 
the genitals, and a liberal spicing 
of four-letter words. This time, 
however, these words are indis- 
criminately spotted throughout the 
evening and do not seem useful in 
characterization as they were in 
The Connection. 

The action in the audience in- 
cludes the bigot’s entrance, accom- 
plished by having him seated in 
the house from where he later rises 
in protest and walks up on stage. 
(On opening night he was seated 
next to a well-known critic and his 
sudden explosive interjection sent 
that worthy gentleman reeling into 
the aisle, visibly shaken.) In addi- 
tion, a con-man flings paint on a 
square of glass and, with a rolling 


pin, presses the blobs into a fine 
takeoff of an abstract painting which 
the actor auctions off to the audi- 
ence. A first night souvenir-hunter 
won it for $90. 

Actually, such devices seem more 
old - fashioned than avant - garde. 
After all, “taking the audience in” 
is as old as Thespis, and, when 
justified, has always been accepted. 
Years ago, an in-the-round produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union by Meier- 
hold’s pupil, Nikolai Okhlopkov, 
included a scene in which a Red 
Army soldier. was suddenly recalled 
to the front. The actor stuffed an 
important secret paper into a first- 
row spectator’s hand and told him, 
“Hold it until I get back.” 

What is important, however, is 
the audience’s response after it has 
been shaken up. Although Gelber 
admits knowledge of Olsen and 
Johnson’s Hellzapoppin’ gags, he 
obviously has aimed his shots high- 
er. At the end of The Apple he 
says directly to the audience: “You 
got to want. Now don’t come back 
without wanting something.” 

With Bertolt Brecht, whose in- 
fluence Gelber has acknowledged, 
we are not only kept awake and 
thinking by theatrical devices, but 
in some way educated as well. When 
we are not, the same embarrassed 
and nervous giggles are heard that 
attend Olsen and Johnson’s carry- 
ings-on. It all ends up as bizarrerie, 
not “poetry of the theater,” Jean 
Cocteau’s phrase that is quoted in 
the program. Anna, the Oriental- 
American girl in The Apple, puts it 
nicely in the third act when she 
says, “I’m tired of satires 
satires.” 
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DEAR EDITOR 


LEAGUE OF DEMOCRACIES 


Stanley Hoffmann’s interesting article, 
“What Keeps the UN Alive” (NL, October 
30), expresses some of the increasingly preval- 
ent disappointment with the United Nations. 
Abstract legalists searching out the inner 
inconsistencies of UN action—and inaction— 
in the letter and in the spirit of the Charter, 
are deeply disappointed. So are many 
pragmatic political scientists and experienced 
statesmen. 

But writing in the October issue of Foreign 
Affairs, Senator J. W. Fulbright (D.-Ark.) is 
less interested in the causes of the UN’s 
incapacity and impotence than in what can be 
done to rescue and help it. He describes the 
UN problem in the words of the international 
lawyer, Julius Stone: “The very ambition of 
the Charter turned it into a_ two-faced 
instrument. One face looks nobly towards the 
beginning of a super-State well beyond the 
League of Nations; the other looks grimly 
backwards to the anarchic self-help of the old 
world, well before the foundation of the 
League of Nations. Which was the real face?” 
To this question, posed back in 1954, 
Fulbright now answers: “Unfortunately, [it] 
is the ‘second face’.” 

Senator Fulbright sees the salvation of the 
UN in the development of massive coordin- 
ated efforts to achieve economic and political 
recovery—such as the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, Council of 
Europe, NATO, European Coal and Steel 
Community, European Common Market, 
Euratom and, most recently, the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. 

At the Congress of Vienna, almost a century 
and a half ago, Britain, Austria, Russia and 
Prussia formed a quadruple alliance to pro- 
vide permanent security. This settlement—the 
Concert of Europe—opened a century of 
relative peace. Now Senator Fulbright sug- 
gests a “Concert of Free Nations” to create, 
through those institutions that have come into 
being over the last 14 years, “a broader 
Atlantic Community.” 

This idea has long been dear to me. A long 
time ago I came across a reference to it in a 
letter written by Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing on April 8, 1918, to Colonel House. 
At the time, Lansing believed that before a 
League of Nations could succeed a League of 
Democracies must first be created. He wrote: 

‘The practical element, in my opinion, in 
any League of Nations is the good faith of the 
members. If they are untrustworthy, an 
agreement to unite in the forcible maintenance 
of peace would be worthless. I have reached 
the conclusion that the only certain guarantee 
of international peace is a League of 
Democracies, since they alone possess the 
trustworthy character which makes their word 
inviolate. A League, on the other hand, which 
numbers among its members autocratic 
governments, possesses the elements of 
personal ambition, of intrigue and discord, 
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which are the seeds of future wars. A League 
composed of both democratic and autocratic 
governments and pledged to maintain peace by 
force would be unreliable; but a League 
composed solely of democracies would by 
reason of the character of its membership be 
an efficient surety of peace. 

“To my mind it comes down to this, that 
the acceptance of the principle of democracy 
by all the chief powers of the world and 
the maintenance of genuine democratic 
governments would result in permanent peace. 
If this view is correct, then the effort should 
be to make democracy universal. . . . Until 
autocracy is entirely discredited and democracy 
becomes not only the dominant but the 
practical universal principle in the political 
systems of the world, I fear a League of 
Nations, particularly one purposing to employ 
force, would not function. 

“.. . A compromise with this principle of 
government, and an attempt to form a League 
of Nations with autocratic governments as 
members will lack permanency.” 

Lansing’s words appear to be prophetic. He 
foresaw that the cooperation of democracies 
with regimes of totalitarian dictatorship in 
the League of Nations would not be successful. 
The same situation repeated itself after World 
War II, when, as Senator Fulbright rightly 
emphasizes, democratic nations shared the 
victory with great totalitarian powers. Hence 
Fulbright’s yearning for a Concert of Free 
Nations—or a League of Democracies. 

The idea is attractive—and somewhat 
overdue. 


New York City MarK VISHNIAK 
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“PERHAPS THE MOST PUZZLING phe- 
nomenon of our puzzling age is the 
spectacle of American Liberalism, an en- 
trenched and listless orthodoxy, pluming 
itself as ‘dissent.’ The Liberal is loath to 
abandon his cherished role as the Out- 
sider. Never mind that he has thickened 
around the hams, and dozed off in a rock- 
ing chair by the White House chimney. 
In his imagination, he will forever play 
the rakehell of his 
antic youth, forever 
the heretic and 
breaker of idols.” 
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INDEX FOR 1961 


This index of New Leaper articles for 1961 is divided into three sections: 

Section 1, Index of Authors, lists the names of all New Leaver contributors, 
whether writers of articles, book reviews, or significant letters to the Editor. 
The name of the contributor is followed by the dates on which his contributions 
appeared, given by month and day (5/6 is May 6). 

Section 2, Index of Subjects, arranges articles, columns and letters to the 
Editor according to subject. Under each are listed the relevant titles, authors 
and dates. 

Section 3, Index of Books Reviewed, lists books alphabetically according to 


the names of their authors, The author of the book is listed first, then its title, 
then the name of the reviewer and date of the review. 


Example: Shakespeare, William: Romeo and Juliet. (Charles Lamb) .. .5/6 
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